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BROWNSON’S 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 1847. 


Art. I.— The Two Brothers; or, Why are you a Prot- 
estant ? 


I. My old master, Jeremiah Milwood, as I have told you, 
had but two children, both sons, and with only about two 
years’ difference in their ages. ‘They were his pride, and he 
spared no pains or expense in their education. He was a 
stanch Presbyterian; and his highest ambition for his two 
sons was, that they should become earnest, devoted, and dis- 
tinguished Presbyterian ministers. He seemed likely to be 
gratified. Both were of a serious turn, studious and piously 
inclined. Before the elder had completed his seventeenth 
year, both became subjects of grace, and both, on leaving 
college, entered the seminary. 

During the second year of their residence in the seminary, 
their mother, a woman of great strength of character and 
sweetness of disposition, fell ill and died. From that moment, 
a striking change was observed in the tone and manner of 
John, the elder brother. He was his mother’s favorite, and 
shared especially her confidence. At her request, he had 
spent several hours with her alone just previously to her death, 
and, though none of us knew what transpired to affect him, 
it was subsequently surmised, from one or two words which 
escaped him, that she had expressed, in that trying moment, 
to him, as the only member of her family she could hope to 
influence, or to whom she felt able to open her heart, some 
misgivings as to the truth of Presbyterianism, and had begged 
him, by his love of her and his regard for the welfare of his 
soul, to examine thoroughly its foundations before entering the 
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ministry. However this might be, it is certain he was never 
again what he had been. He returned, after the funeral obse- 
quies, to the seminary, and even remained there several months ; 
but he lost his relish for the prescribed course of studies, 
and became unwilling to attend the services in the chapel. 
Finally, he wrote to his father, informing him that he did 
not wish to become a Presbyterian minister, and, indeed, 
could not, without binding himself to profess what he did not 
then believe and in all probability never should believe, and 
begging permission to return home and take some other call- 
ing. My old master, you know, was never remarkable for 
his sweetness and amiability, and the recent affliction he suf- 
fered in the loss of his wife had rendered him doubly sour and 
morose. His wrath was terrible. His son had disappointed 
him, disgraced him, and he replied to him, that, unless he con- 
tinued at the seminary and returned to his original faith and 
resolution, he was henceforth no son of his, and must seek a 
home, father, and friends where he could find them. John, 
knowing explanation or expostulation would be vain, took the 
only alternative left him, and suffered himself to be exiled 
from his home. James, the younger brother, who in many 
respects resembled his father, remained at the seminary and 
completed his course. 

John withdrew to a distant part of the country, assumed his 
mother’s name, and supported himself for three or four years 
by teaching an academy. While teaching the academy, he 
contrived to study the profession of the law, in the practice of 
which he subsequently engaged, distinguished himself, and, in 
a few years, amassed a fortune adequate to his simple wants 
and tastes. Having done this, he retired from business and 
went abroad. James, on completing his course, was licensed 
to preach, and ina few months was called and ordained to the 
pastoral charge of a wealthy and influential congregation in 
one of our principal Atlantic cities, and was soon known and 
esteemed as one of the leading ministers of his denomination. 
About a year after his settlement, his father died and left him 
the bulk of his estate, which was considerable ; and a year 
later he married the beautiful and accomplished daughter and 
heiress of his richest parishioner, who brought him a still more 
ample fortune, and became the mother of five children, two 
sons and three daughters. Every thing prospered with him, 
and he had all that heart could wish. But, after a while, the 
tide of prosperity began to ebb ; death visited his palace, and 
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his children, one by one, all, save the youngest, who was 
deformed, sickly, and partially idiotic, were taken from him, 
and at length his wife followed them. He bore up with sto- 
ical fortitude against these repeated blows, but he felt them, — 
was forced to reflect on the certainty of death, the uncertainty 
of life, and the perishable nature of all earthly goods, more se- 
riously than he had ever done before, and to some extent his 
heart was sofiened and his spirit bowed. 

Time had hardly worn off the wire-edge of his grief and 
begun to heal the wound in his heart, when he was surprised 
by a letter from his brother, whom he had neither seen nor 
heard from for nearly thirty years. The letter offered him 
such sympathy and consolation as befitted the occasion, and 
brought him the intelligence that its writer was about to revisit 
his native land, and, following the yearnings of his heart, 
would hasten to embrace the brother he had never for a mo- 
ment forgotten, or ceased to love. James received the letter 
with mixed emotions, but upon the whole without displeasure, 
and looked forward even with interest to his brother’s return. 
In a few weeks after sending his letter, John embarked, and, 
favored with a short and pleasant passage across the Atlantic, 
landed in the city in which James was settled, and without de- 
lay drove with his baggage to his brother’s residence. ‘The 
brothers met ; but so altered in appearance was each, that it 
was with difficulty that either could recognize his brother in 
the other. The meeting was frank and cordial on the part of 
the elder, and less cold and restrained on the part of the 
younger than could have been expected from his general 
character. Perhaps he had recently had some compunctious 
visitings of conscience for having so long forgotten even to 
think of one he was bound by the ties of nature to love ; 
perhaps he had a vein of tenderness in his nature which had 
not hitherto been observed, and that early scenes and early 
recollections revived, and for the moment half subdued, the 
sectarian and minister. But be this as it may, he was not dis- 
pleased to meet his brother. ‘They were soon seated in a 
sumptuous apartment, engaged in free and familiar conversa- 
tion. They recalled their boyish days and boyish frolics, - 
spoke of their college life and college companions, and finally 
of their mother and her lamented death. The tone of both 
was subdued, and they turned their conversation upon death, 
sin, redemption, the resurrection, and immortal life. While 
speaking on these awful and sublime topics, John referred to 
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the change which early came over him with regard to his re- 
ligious views, and stated that he was, and for years had been, a 
member of the Roman Catholic Church. This was unexpect- 
ed as well as unwelcome news to James. If his brother had 
told him that he had become a Socinian or even an unbeliever, 
he would not have been surprised, and could have borne it ; 
but to be told that he, the principal mover of the Protestant 
league for the conversion of the Pope and the overthrow of 
Popery, had himself a brother who had turned Papist, was 
more than he could bear. He was thunderstruck, and seemed 
for some minutes as one bereft of thought and sense. Never 
had he been known to be so overcome. At length, he par- 
tially recovered, and said to his brother, — ‘¢ Mr. Milwood, 
your room is ready ; I must wrestle with God in prayer for 
you before I can speak to you again.”” John bade him good 
night, and quietly retired to his room. It was already late 
in the evening, and, offering a prayer for his brother, another 
for the repose of the soul of his mother, and commending him- 
self to his Heavenly Father and the protection of Our Lady 
and all the saints, he composed himself, with a subdued but 
serene mind, to rest. 


II. The brothers met again in the morning in the breakfast- 
parlour. James was exteriorly composed, and greeted his 
brother in his blandest tone; but a careful observer would 
have suspected that he intended to play the part of the civil 
and courteous host, rather than that of the warm and affection- 
ate brother. Breakfast passed pretty much in silence. John 
was disposed to wait the motions of his brother, and James 
was undecided whether to broach the Catholic question or not. 
But he could not converse freely with his brother on indifferent 
matters ; he felt that sooner or later they must discuss the 
question, and perhaps the sooner the better. Revolving the 
matter for some time in his mind, he at length, throwing aside 
the morning paper he had been pretending to read, broke the 
silence by remarking to his brother : — 

‘* So it seems the result has been that you have turned Pa- 
pist ?”? 

*‘T am a Catholic,” replied John, with a slight emphasis 
on the last word, intended as a quiet rebuke to his brother for 
employing a nickname. 

*‘ It is strange! What in the world could have induced 
the son of a Presbyterian father, piously brought up, well in- 
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structed in the Protestant religion, and not wanting in natural 
ability, to take a step so foolish, not to say so wicked ? ” 

‘¢ Let me rather ask my brother why he is a Protestant ?”’ 

‘¢ Why I am a Protestant ? ” 

‘¢ Yes ; I am much mistaken, or that is the harder question 
of the two to answer.” 

‘¢ | am a Protestant because the Romish Church is corrupt, 
the Mystery of Iniquity, the Man of Sin, Antichrist, the 
Whore of Babylon, drunk with the blood of the saints, a cage 
of unclean birds, cruel, oppressive, tyrannical, superstitious, 
idolatrous us 

‘¢ But you are simply telling me why you are not a Catho- 
lic ; my question is, Why are you a Protestant ? ” 

‘¢ Protestantism is a solemn protest against Rome, and my 
reasons for not being a Catholic are my reasons for being a 
Protestant.” 

‘¢ Jews, Pagans, Mahometans, deists, atheists, protest as 
earnestly as you do against Rome ; are they therefore Prot- 
estants ?”? 

‘¢ Protestantism is, indeed, a protest against Rome ; but it 
is also a positive religion.” 

‘* Unaffected by supposing the Catholic Church to have 
never been or to have ceased to be ?” 

‘Yes ; Protestantism is independent of Romanism.”’ 

‘<A Protestant is one who embraces Protestantism in this 
independent, positive sense ? ”’ 

‘¢ Yes, if we speak properly.” 

“ Before telling me why you are a Protestant, it will be ne- 
cessary to tell what, in this sense, Protestantism is.” 

‘* It is the religion of the Bible ; — the Bible is the religion 
of Protestants.” 

*¢ And the religion of the Bible is 

‘¢ 'The truths revealed in the Bible.” 

*¢ And these are '? 

‘¢ The great evangelical doctrines asserted by the Reform- 
ers against the false and corrupt doctrines of Rome, and which 
we commonly call the doctrines of grace.” 

‘¢ These doctrines are Protestantism ? ”’ 

‘¢ ‘They are.” 

‘¢ So Protestantism is the religion of the Bible, and the re- 
ligion of the Bible is Protestantism ! ” 

‘¢ There is nothing absurd or ridiculous in that. Protes- 
tantism, Sir, is the religion of the Bible, of the whole Bible, the 
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Bible alone, — that precious gift of God to man, — the word 
of God, the charter of our liberties, the source of redemption, 
the ground of the Christian’s hope, carrying light and life, the 
blessings of truth, freedom, and civilization, wherever it-goes ; 
and which you Papists, with characteristic cunning, lock up 
from the people, because you know full well, that, were they 
once to read it for themselves, they would make short work 
with the Pope and his minions, break their covenant with 
death and hell, and put an end to their blasphemies, idola- 
tries, and oppressions.”’ 

‘¢T suspect, brother, you have accommodated that from 
the speech you made at the last anniversary of the American 
Bible Society. It may do very well to address to the mob 
that collects on ‘ anniversary week’ ; but can you not give me 
a clear, distinct, and precise statement of what Protestantism 
really is ?” 

‘¢ Protestantism is the great truth asserted by the Reform- 
ers against Rome, that the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments contain all things necessary to salvation, and that 
they are the sole and sufficient rule of faith and practice.”’ 

‘*¢ If I believe the Scriptures are sufficient, and are the sole 
rule of faith and practice, do I believe the whole of Prot- 
estantism ? ”’ 

*¢ No ; you must also believe the word of God as contained 
in the Scriptures.” 

‘¢ And this word consists of certain credenda or proposi- 
tions to be believed ? ” | 

‘*¢ It does ; and these may all be summed up in the text, — 
‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.’ ”’ 

*¢ 'T’o believe on the Lord Jesus Christ is to believe ” 

‘¢ ‘The truths he has revealed, whether of himself, or other 
things.”’ 

‘* These truths are ids 

‘¢ The great evangelical doctrines asserted by the Reform- 
ers.” 

‘¢ That is, they are Protestantism. Therefore, Protestant- 
ism is — Protestantism! But can you not be a little more 
particular, and tell me what these truths or doctrines are ?”’ 

‘* You will find an excellent summary of them in the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, and the Larger and Shorter Cat- 
echisms.”’ 

‘¢ That is, they are Presbyterianism ? Protestantism, then, 
is Presbyterianism ?”? 
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‘¢ What else, from my profession as a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, should you infer to be my belief ? ”’ 

‘¢ 7 am rather slow to infer a Presbyterian minister’s belief 
from his profession. But, if Protestantism be Presbyterian- 
ism, none but Presbyterians can be Protestants. Is this your 
belief ? ” 

‘* Not exactly ; for there are Protestants who are not Pres- 
byterians.”’ 

‘¢ These, of course, differ more or less from Presbyterians, 
or else they would be Presbyterians. Consequently Protes- 
tantism must differ more or less from Presbyterianism.”’ 

‘¢ In non-essentials, but not in essentials. All who embrace 
the essentials are Protestants.” 

*¢ Do Catholics embrace the essentials ? ”’ 

‘¢ According to the general opinion of Protestants, they do.”’ 

‘¢ Then, according to the general opinion of Protestants, 
Catholics are Protestants ? ”’ 

‘¢ But I think differently, and our General Assembly will 
soon, I hope, solemnly declare that Rome does not retain even 
the essentials of the Christian faith.”’ 

‘¢ That will be a sad day for Rome, no doubt ; but what, 
in your judgment, are the essentials ? ”’ 

‘¢ They are the great evangelical doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion, embraced by all orthodox Protestants.”’ 

*¢ And orthodox Protestants are :* 

‘¢ All who agree in accepting the sufficiency of the Scrip- 
tures, and the great essential doctrines of revelation.” 

‘¢ Which means that the essential doctrines are the essential 
doctrines, and orthodox Protestants are orthodox Protes- 
tants.”’ 

‘¢ The essential doctrines are substantially what is held by 
Presbyterians.”’ 

‘¢ Those orthodox Protestants who are not Presbyterians 
differ from Presbyterians only in relation to non-essentials ?”’ 

*¢ That is all.” 

‘¢ Presbyterianism, or, what is the same thing, the orthodox 
faith, then, is made up of two parts, one essential, the other 
non-essential ? ”’ 

‘¢ All parts of the orthodox faith are not alike essential. 
But there may be differences which are not differences of 
faith. The Congregationalists, Evangelical Episcopalians, 
Dutch Reformed, the Calvinistic Baptists, &c., differ from 
us in matters of discipline and church government, while they 
embrace substantially the same faith we do.” 
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‘¢ Ts infant baptism a matter of faith ? ”’ 

‘¢ Not strictly.”’ 

‘¢Then you do not baptize infants because you believe 
Almighty God commands you to baptize them ? ”’ 

‘¢ We do; but the point is not so essential, that those who 
differ from us must needs err essentially.” 

‘¢ One may, then, reject a positive command of God, with- 
out essential error ? ”’ 

‘¢ We think our Baptist brethren err grievously ; but, as 
they hold the great cardinal doctrines of the Gospel, we do not 
think their error is absolutely essential. In the present state 
of the religious world, it is the duty of God’s people to make 
the platform of Christian union as broad as possible, to dis- 
countenance theological wranglings, to seek to heal sectarian 
divisions, and to follow after the things which make for peace.”’ 

‘¢ But if you had no fears of Popery, and felt that your 
own sect had the power to make converts, I suppose you 
would regard the Baptists as of the number of those who 
bring in ‘ damnable heresies.’ ”’ 

‘¢ You are ungenerous; I regret the unsoundness of my 
Baptist brethren, but I do not consider them as essentially 
wrong.”’ 

‘¢ Not even when they deny you the Christian character, by 
denying that your baptism is baptism, — and when they refuse 
to commune with you, on the ground that you are unbaptized 
persons ; that is, infidels, in the proper sense of the word ? ” 

‘¢ There they are wrong; but still not essentially so, be- 
cause baptism itself is a non-essential.” 

‘¢ Then you do not agree in opinion with our Lord, who 
says, ‘ Unless a man be born again of water and of the Holy 
Ghost, he shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven’ ?” 

‘¢ Christian doctrines are distinguishable into fundamentals 
and non-fundamentals. ‘I'he fundamentals are the essentials, 
the non-fundamentals are the non-essentials. All who believe 
the former are substantially orthodox, though they may differ 
about the latter.”’ 

‘¢ The non-fundamentals are either revealed truths, or they 
are not. If they are not, your distinction of fundamentals and 
non-fundamentals is simply a distinction between what is re- 
vealed and what is not revealed, between the word of God 
and the words of men or of devils; and, on this supposition, 
the essentials will be what God has revealed, and the non-es- 
sentials what he has not revealed. If they are revealed truths, 
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you imply that a portion of the revealed w>rd is unessential, 
and may be disbelieved or rejected without essential error. 
Which do you say ?” 

‘¢ Suppose we say they are no portion of the revealed 
word ?” 

‘¢ You cannot say that, because you have declared them to be 
revealed truths, by asserting that Christian doctrines are dis- 
tinguishable into fundamentals and non-fundamentals. But pass 
over this. If you say the non-fundamentals, that is, the non- 
essentials, are not revealed truths, you imply, by making the 
fundamentals essential to be believed, that the whole revealed 
word is essential to be believed, and therefore deny that there 
can be any differences of opinion as to any portion of what is 
revealed, without essential error, which renders your distinc- 
tion between fundamentals and non-fundamentals of no avail ; 
since no one, unless a Protestant, is likely to contend that any 
thing more than what is revealed is essential to be believed. 
Is it not so?” 

‘*¢ So it appears.” 

‘¢ 'Then again, you say, men, though differing about the non- 
essentials, that is, about what is not revealed, are substantially 
orthodox, if they believe the essentials, that is, what is reveal- 
ed. Now they may differ about the non-essentials, by believ- 
ing, some, that they are, and some, that they are not, re- 
vealed truths, or portions of the word of God, as we see in 
the case of you and the Baptists concerning infant baptism ; 
you believing it to be revealed and commanded by God him- 
self, they believing it not revealed and implicitly forbidden. 
Now, if men may believe the non-essentials to be revealed, 
they may, according to you, without essential error, believe 
that to be the word of God which is the word of men or of 
devils. Do you admit this ?” 

‘¢ Of course not. ‘ Cursed is every one that addeth to the 
words of this book.’ ‘lhe condemnation of Rome is not so 
much that she denies the essential truths of the Christian re- 
ligion, as that she overlays them by her corrupt additions, 
and renders them of none effect through the traditions of men. 
It is as much an error to add to the word as to take from 
it.” 

‘¢ Then you abandon this supposition, and take the other, — 
that the non-essentials are revealed truths, portions of the 
word of God?” 

‘¢ Be it so, for the present.” 

NEW SERIES. —VOL. I. NO. I. 2 
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‘¢ Then you must say, since you allow men to believe or 
reject them, without essential error, that a portion of the word 
of God, of the truth Almighty God has revealed, may be de- 
nied without essential error. Do you hold that one can be 
substantially orthodox, and yet deny a portion of God’s 
word ?” 

‘¢ Even your own doctors distinguish between fundamentals 
and non-fundamentals, and teach that faith in the fundamentals 
suffices for salvation.”’ 

‘¢ This, even if true, would not avail you ; for our doctors 
are no authority for you, and you cannot urge them against me 
in this discussion, since I am not defending the Church. But 
it is not true. Our doctors distinguish between the articles of 
the creed which are logically fundamental or primary, and those 
which are secondary, I admit ; but they do not teach that faith 
in the primary alone suffices for salvation. They teach that 
the whole must be believed, either explicitly or implicitly, and 
simply add, that explicit faith in the primary articles, with im- 
plicit faith in the secondary, is all that is necessary, necessitate 
medi.” 

‘¢ That is all I ask. He who believes explicitly the prima- 
ry believes implicitly the secondary ; for the primary imply 
the secondary.” 

‘¢ So, on the other hand, he who explicitly disbelieves the 
secondary, implicitly disbelieves the primary ; for the secon- 
dary presuppose or imply the primary. No man believes im- 
plicitly what he explicitly denies. But you hold the non-fun- 
damentals may be explicitly denied without essential error ; 
therefore, you cannot assume that they are implicitly believed.” 

‘¢ But do you pretend that every thing, however unimpor- 
tant or insignificant, is essential to be believed ?” 

*¢ Your faith, not mine, is the matter in question.” 

*¢ As a Catholic, you are bound to hold that the book of 
Tobias is the word of God. In that book I read that Toby 
had a dog, and that the dog came to his master, wagging his 
tail. Is it essential to your salvation, that you believe with 
a firm faith that Toby really had a dog, and that the dog actu- 
ally did wag his tail ? ”’ 

‘¢ That is not precisely the question. Assuming the inspi- 
ration of the book, can you deny the fact without essential 
error ?” 

‘*¢ Why not ? Common sense teaches us that the fact is not 
and cannot be in itself essential.” 
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‘¢ And do you hold that there can be essential error only 
where the matter denied is in itself essential ? ”” 

‘*¢ How can there be ?”’ 

‘“‘ What, in religious faith, is the immediate object believ- 
ed?” 


‘* The truth of the particular proposition, whatever it may 
be.” 

‘¢Not exactly; for the faith is religious only where the 
proposition believed is a revealed proposition.” 

‘¢'The truth of the particular revealed proposition, then, 
whatever it may be.” 

‘¢ In believing, does the mind perceive the truth of the prop- 
osition believed, or only the proposition itself ? ”’ 

*¢ Explain yourself.” 

‘¢ What is faith, as distinguished from knowledge or sci- 
ence ?” 

‘¢ Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.” 

‘‘Or, as says St. Augustine, — ‘ Fides est credere quod 
non vides,’— Faith is to believe what you do not see. But 
you must see or mentally apprehend the proposition, or you 
cannot assent to it. What, then, is that in the proposition 
which you assent to, but which you do not see ? ” 

‘¢ The truth of the proposition.” 

‘¢ As in the proposition, ‘God exists in unity of essence 
and trinity of persons,’ you distinctly apprehend the proposi- 
tion, but not its truth ; for if you could apprehend or mentally 
perceive its truth, it would be a proposition, not of faith, but 
of knowledge or science, — knowledge, if perceived intuitive- 
ly ; science, if perceived only by means of discursion. Hence, 
rationalists, when they refuse to believe the mysteries of faith 
because they cannot perceive their truth, deny, virtually, the 
possibility of faith, and fall into the absurdity of contending 
that they cannot have faith, unless it be knowledge or science ; 
that is, unless faith be impossible! Where there is sight, there 
is not faith. Hence we say, faith will lose itself in sight, hope 
be swallowed in fruition, but charity abideth for ever. I men- 
tally perceive the propositions of faith, or the credenda; but I 
do not mentally perceive their truth. Therefore, the truth of 
the revealed proposition cannot be that which is immediately 
believed or assented to.” 

** So it would seem.”’ 

‘‘If it is not immediately believed, it must be mediately 
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believed ; that is, must be believed in some thing else, on or 
by some authority, as is commonly said, at least formally dis- 
tinct from itself.” 

‘¢ That must be true ; for faith is always by some authority 
distinct from the believer and the proposition believed.” 

‘¢ Then the immediate object believed will be, not the truth 
of the proposition, but this something else, this authority in, 
on, or by means of which it is believed ? ” 

‘¢ That I do not deny.” 

‘¢ Now, in religious faith, what is this ?”’ 

‘¢ The Bible, as all Protestants contend, in opposition to 
Romanists, who say it is the Church.” 

‘Catholics do not say the Church is the authority for be- 
lieving the truth of the revealed proposition, but simply for be- 
lieving the proposition is revealed ; and, if you reflect a mo- 
ment, you must admit that the Bible is at best only authority 
for believing this or that is revealed, not authority for believ- 
ing it true.” , 

‘¢ We recognize no authority above the Bible.” 

‘¢' Then you place the Bible above God himself, which I 
own is what you who call yourselves Protestants often have the 
appearance of doing; but this cannot be your meaning. All 
you can mean is, that, in determining what God has revealed, 
the Bible is a higher authority than the Church. But the 
Bible, although assumed to be the highest authority for de- 
termining what God has revealed, is yet no authority for saying 
what he reveals is true. Why do you believe what God re- 
veals in or through the Bible is true ? ” 

‘¢ Because it is his revelation, his word.”’ 

‘¢ 'That is, you believe it because God says it, because God 
says so. But, in believing it because God says so, what is 
it you immediately believe ?” 

‘¢ God himself.” 

‘¢ 'That is, you believe the proposition because it is God’s 
word, and you believe his word because you believe him. 
But why do you believe him ? ”’ 

‘¢ Because it is impossible for him to lie.” 

‘¢ 'That is, because he is infinitely true, is truth itself, and 


’ can neither deceive nor be deceived ? ”’ 


‘¢ T have no objection to that.”’ 

‘¢ ‘Then the object immediately believed, in believing a re- 
vealed proposition, is the infinite truth or veracity of God who 
reveals it.” 
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‘¢ Be it so.” 

‘¢ Which, in religious faith, then, shall we say is the more 
essential point to be believed, — the matter revealed, or the in- 
finite veracity of God who reveals it?” 

‘¢ What is the difference ? ” 

‘¢ The difference, perhaps, will appear, if you tell me what 
it is that makes the faith religious faith, or distinguishes it, as 
religious faith, from all other kinds of faith.” 

‘¢ It is religious faith because the proposition believed is a 
revealed proposition.” 

‘< If I believe the proposition, ‘God exists in unity of es- 
sence and trinity of persons,’ because you teach it, or be- 
cause I think I have discovered and demonstrated it by my 
own reason, is my belief religious belief ? ”’ 

‘¢ Why not, since the proposition in either case is the 
same ? What difference can it make, if it be believed, for 
what reason or on what ground it is believed ? ” 

‘If I believe it because you teach it, I believe you, and 
what I immediately believe is that you are a man of truth and 
worthy of credit. Is there any thing religious in my believing 
you?” 

‘¢ Not necessarily.” 

‘¢ If I believe it because I think I have discovered and 
demonstrated it by my own reason, I simply believe my own 
reason. Is to believe my own reason religious belief ? ”’ 

*¢ Certainly not.” | 

‘¢ For, if it were, every belief, whether intuitive or scientific, 
would be religious, and the belief of falsehood as much as 
truth ; since, in every act of belief, whether the belief be well 
founded or not, I believe my reason. But if I believe the 
proposition, not because you teach it, not because I discover 
or demonstrate it by my own reason, but because God says 
it, and therefore because I believe him, and that he is in- 
finitely true, and can neither deceive me nor be deceived, and, 


‘furthermore, because he commands me to believe it, is my act 


now religious ? ”’ 

‘<‘ in,” 

‘¢ Then it would seem that it is believing and obeying God, 
which makes the belief religious belief ? ”’ 

‘¢ That appears to be so.” 

‘¢ ‘Then the more essential point in religious belief is not 
simply belief of the matter revealed, but of God who re- 
veals it?” 
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“¢ Very well, let it be so.” 

‘¢ In every proposition, be it what it may, which I believe 
because God reveals it, [ do believe him, do I not ? ” 

‘¢ So it follows from what we have said.”’ 

‘¢ But if the more essential point is to believe God, the 
more essential error must be to disbelieve him, must it not ? ”’ 

‘¢ Certainly, to disbelieve God is the most heinous offence 
of which man can be guilty. The grossest insult we can offer 
even to a fellow-mortal is to call him a liar; and we call 
God a liar, whenever we disbelieve or refuse to believe him.”’ 

‘¢ But do I not disbelieve or refuse to believe God, and 
therefore make God a liar, whenever I refuse to believe a 
proposition because I have only his word for it ? ” 

‘¢ You do, and are guilty of the sin of infidelity.” 

‘¢ Then, if God has told me, no matter for what reason, 
that ‘Toby had a dog and the dog wagged his tail, and I re- 
fuse to believe it, do I or do I not err essentially ? ”’ 

‘¢ You err essentially, as it appears from what we have 
said.” 

‘¢ Then there may be essential error, where the matter or 
proposition denied is not in itself essential ? ”’ 

‘¢ So it would seem.”’ 

‘¢ Then you will concede what you call the non-funda- 
mentals, if revealed truths, can no more be denied without es- 
sential error than the fundamentals themselves ? ”’ 

*¢ Not at all. Doubtless, where the matter is clearly and 
manifestly revealed, refusal to believe is essential error ; but 
it does not therefore follow that it is essential error to refuse 
to believe, where it is not clearly and manifestly revealed, 
where it is uncertain that God speaks, and, if he coes, what 
is the exact meaning of what he says.” 

‘¢ This uncertainty, not the fundamental or non-fundamental 
nature of the matter in question, then, is that which saves the 
refusal to believe from being essential error ? ”’ 

‘¢ That seems to follow.” 

‘¢ If the same uncertainty existed with regard to what is 
fundamental, the refusal to believe it would, then, no more be 
essential, than the refusal to believe the non-fundamentals ? ”’ 

‘© That seems also to follow.” 

‘¢ In order, then, to determine what are the essentials, that 
is, what must be believed, and cannot be denied without es- 
sential error, and what are the non-essentials, that is, what 
without essential error may be either believed or denied, it will 
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be necessary to inquire, not what are the fundamentals and what 
the non-fundamentals, but what is or is not clearly and mani- 
festly revealed.” 

‘¢ Since the fundamentals are all clearly and manifestly re- 
vealed, | have no objections to saying so.” 

‘¢ Whether the fundamentals are all clearly and manifestly 
revealed or not, you must so say, or abandon the ground you 
have taken. ‘The essentials, then, are what is clearly and 
manifestly revealed ? ”’ 

*¢ Be it so.” 

‘¢ The non-essentials what is not clearly and manifestly re- 
vealed ? ” 

‘¢ Agreed.” 

‘¢ He who believes all that is clearly and manifestly re- 
vealed believes all the essentials, is free from essential error, 
is substantially orthodox ? ”’ 

‘¢ Agreed, again.” 

‘© He who rejects any truth clearly and manifestly revealed 
errs essentially ? ”’ 

‘¢ He does.” 

‘¢ But he who rejects only the non-essentials does not err 
essentially ? ”’ 

‘¢ Stop there a moment. Men may differ as to the non- 
essentials without essential error ; but to differ in opinion about 
a point is not necessarily to deny it; for both parties may 
intend to believe it, and would, if they could only ascertain the 
truth involved.”’ 

‘¢ But individuals may differ in some respects, even as to 
matters of faith, from Presbyterians, without erring essen- 
tially?” 

‘¢ [do not deny it.” 

‘¢ ‘The points on which they differ must be non-essentials, 
otherwise the difference would be essential. In regard to 
these points they must differ from Presbyterians, either by 
holding some things to be revealed truths which Presbyterians 
do not, or by denying some things to be revealed truths which 
Presbyterians believe are revealed truths ? ”’ 

‘¢ 'They may also differ from them by simple ignorance.” 

‘¢ ‘That is true ; but then they differ only negatively, not 
positively. Presbyterians in this respect must differ from one 
another ; for some are better informed as to what Presbyte- 
rianism is than others are or can be ; but they are, neverthe- 
less, all alike Presbyterians. So I, as a Catholic, may be 
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ignorant of some points of the Catholic faith, and in this re- 
spect differ from the one who knows them all; but I am as 
true a Catholic as he, because I intend to believe all the 
Church teaches, because I am ready to believe all as soon as 
explicitly propounded to me, and because the points on which 
I am ignorant I believe implicitly, since they are implied in 
what I believe explicitly. This is, therefore, a mere nega- 
tive difference, and amounts to nothing. ‘The differences 
in question are positive differences, and these must consist, 
either in believing things to be revealed which you deny to be 
revealed, or in denying certain things to be revealed which you 
believe to be revealed.” 

*¢ T do not see how that follows.” 

‘¢ The differences we are considering concern matters of 
faith ; and nothing, I suppose you will grant, is or can be mat- 
ter of faith which is not a divinely revealed truth. Or, rather, 
no man can hold any thing to be matter of faith, unless 
he holds it to be matter of revelation, that is, a revealed 
truth.” 

‘* T do not know about that.” 

‘¢ But you do ; for the faith we are speaking of is religious 
faith, and we have agreed that there can be religious faith 
only where the proposition believed is a revealed proposition.”’ 

‘¢ Very well, proceed.” 

‘¢ Tf, then, you admit differences as to matters of faith may 
exist without essential error, you must admit that the non- 
essentials may be either believed or disbelieved without essen- 
tial error, unless you choose to admit that you yourselves are 
in essential error.” 

‘¢ How so?” 

‘¢ You certainly deny some things, which you call non-es- 
sentials, to be revealed truths ; such, for instance, as the divine 
institution of the Episcopacy, which is asserted by Protestant 
Episcopalians. But, if the non-essentials cannot be denied 
without essential error, then you err essentially in denying it. 
On the other hand, you assert infant baptism to be a divine 
command, which your Baptist brethren deny. Infant baptism, 
you say, is a non-essential ; if, then, non-essentials cannot be 
positively denied without essential error, your Baptist brethren 
err essentially, and are not, as you have admitted, substan- 
tially orthodox. Moreover, unless you admit the non-essen- 
tials may be either believed or disbelieved without essential 
error, your distinction between essentials and non-essentials 
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avails you nothing, and you must come back and say that none, 
who differ positively in any matter from Presbyterians, have or 
can have the essential faith ; and then you must recall your 
denial, and say that Presbyterianism and Protestantism are one 
and the same thing, and that Presbyterians are the only Prot- 
estants.”’ 

‘¢ Very well, I will not insist on the point. Say the non- 
essentials are matters which one may either believe or disbe- 
lieve without erring essentially.” 

‘¢ We now seem to be ina fair way of determining what 
Protestantism is. It is, you say, the essentials, and the essen- 
tials are all the truths clearly and manifestly revealed in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. Tell me what 
these truths are, and you tell me what Protestantism is, and 
take the preliminary step towards answering my question, 
Why are you a Protestant ?” 


III. Much to the relief of James, while he was considering 
what he should reply to John’s last demand, the conversation 
was suspended by the entrance of Mr. Wilson, a brother Pres- 
byterian minister, settled over the oldest Presbyterian congre- 
gation in the city. He was of Scottish descent, and upwards 
of seventy years of age, —a man of antiquated notions, with 
little respect for the younger ministers of his denomination. 
Presbyterianism, in his view, had nearly lost its original dis- 
tinctive character. Wesley and Whitefield, by their appeals to 
heated passion and mere animal excitement, instead of reason 
and voluntary affection, had wellnigh ruined it. Presbyterians 
were now Methodists, Arminians, in all except name and out- 
ward organization and government ; and the new methods and 
measures lately adopted for the conversion of sinners appeared 
to him likely to prove in the end its total destruction. He 
saw with pain the lecture-room and rostrum superseding the 
pulpit, strolling evangelists and revival preachers the regular 
pastors, and ‘‘ inquiry ”’ and ‘‘ anxious ”’ meetings the orderly 
ministrations of the word. 

Between him and James there was little sympathy. James 
was a man of his times. He understood the tendencies of his 
age and country, and held that it was the part of wisdom, if 
not indeed of duty, to yield to and obey them. ‘To have pow- 
er over the people, he held it to be necessary to consult them, 
to change with them, to take the direction they indicate, to be 
always just in advance of them, and never to lag behind them. 
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He availed himself of their passions and tendencies as_ the 
readiest way of occupying the post of leader, and, if he could 
only occupy that post, the direction he followed or the final 
goal he might reach was comparatively indifferent. He was 
adroit, shrewd, unscrupulous, but he did not know that he who 
leads the mob only by yielding to them leads them only by 
being their slave. The true leader is he who makes the mul- 
titude follow him, not he who follows them. He who has 
principles and will stand by them, though he stand alone, or be 
hewn down by the maddened multitude for his fidelity to them, 
is by many degrees superior to him who sacrifices his princi- 
ples, if he have any, to popularity, or who has no principles but 
to ascertain and yield to the passions and tendencies of the 
mob. But of all this James knew, at least, cared, nothing. 
He lived in an age and country of demagogues, and he did not 
aspire to be thought superior to his age and compatriots. ‘The 
greatest modern achievement in the state, he was accustomed 
to hear it boasted, had been to establish the rule of demagogues ; 
and why should it not be as glorious to establish this rule in the 
church as in the state ? 

Little as James sympathized ordinarily with Mr. Wilson, he 
welcomed him in the present instance with great cordiality, and 
introduced him to his brother. After some commonplace re- 
marks, he told him he had just learned that his brother, who 
had been absent for many years, had become a Catholic. He 
recapitulated the conversation they had just had, stated the 
point at which it had arrived, and begged Mr. Wilson to an- 
swer the question they were debating. Mr. Wilson was not 
pleased with the course adopted by James, and replied :— 

‘¢ Tf I had had the management of this discussion from the 
beginning, I should have given it another direction. Your 
brother has, doubtless, been under the training of the Jesuits, 
is versed in all their scholastic refinements and subtilties, and 
a perfect master of all the sophistical arts by which they en- 
trap and bewilder the simple and unwary. When you dispute 
with such a man, mind and keep the management of the argu- 
ment in your own hands. Consent to ply the laboring oar 
yourself, and you are gone. ‘The great secret of dialectics is 
in knowing how to put your questions. You gentlemen of the 
modern school are far abler demagogues than logicians, and 
much better skilled in exciting the passions of the mob than in 
managing a discussion. I have often told you the folly and 
madness of neglecting severer studies. You have studied only 
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to conform to the multitude ; you have made the mob supreme, 
and taught them to lord it over their pastors, loosened them 
from their old moorings, set them adrift upon a stormy and tempes- 
tuous sea, without helm or helmsman, or rather with the helms- 
man bound to obey the helm. Their passions are a favorable 
gale for you to-day; but what certainty have you that they may 
not make the port of Rome, or be stranded on the rocky beach 
of Popery, to-morrow? Attempt to guide or control them, 
cross in any thing their prejudices or their wishes, and where 
are they, — where are you? How often must I tell you, it is 
hard making the port of the Gospel with the Devil for pilot ? 
If you had had a grain of common sense, you would have in- 
sisted on your brother’s answering your question, why he had 
become a Catholic, instead of consenting, as a great fool, to 
answer his question, why you area Protestant. If you had been 
acquainted with the old Protestant controversialists, you would 
have seen that they leave Protestantism to take care of itself, 
while they reserve all their forces for the attack upon Rome.”’ 

‘¢ Never mind that now, Brother Wilson. I could hard- 
ly foresee the turn the conversation would take, for those 
Catholics [ have known have generally contented themselves 
with replying to the charges brought against their Church, with- 
out going far in their attacks upon Protestantism ; and besides, 
it is no more than right, since Protestantism is a positive relig- 
ion, that they who profess it should define what they mean by 
it, and give their reasons for believing it.” 

‘¢ If the old Protestant masters of whom Mr. Wilson 
speaks,” interposed John, ‘‘ had thought of that, and, before 
attacking Catholicity, had defined and established a religion of 
their own, my brother would have had an easy task now, if 
indeed any task at all.” . 

‘¢ The true polemical policy is always to keep yourself and 
party on the offensive ; but if you imagine that Protestantism, 
as a positive religion, is indefinable and indefensible, you are 
very much mistaken.” 

‘¢ The readiest way to convict of that will be to define it, 
and give me good and valid reasons for believing it.”’ 

‘¢ In becoming a Catholic you abjured Protestantism. Am 
I to infer that you abjured you knew not what ?” 

‘¢ Mr. Wilson pays me but a sorry compliment, if he sup- 
poses I shall voluntarily surrender what he terms the true po- 
lemical policy. ‘The question is not what I may or may not 
know of Protestantism, what I may or may not have abjured, 
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on becoming a Catholic, but what Protestantism is, as under- 
stood by those who profess it ? ”’ 

‘¢ But, if you were not fully informed as to what Protestant- 
ism really was, how could you know that in abjuring it you 
were not abjuring the truth ? ”’ 

‘¢ He who has the truth has no need of knowing the systems 
opposed to it, in order to know that they must be false. But 
suppose you proceed with your definition. You profess to be a 
Protestant, and so able, experienced, and learned a man can- 
not be supposed to profess to believe he knows not what. If 
you know what it is, you can easily tell me.” 

*¢ | will give you Dr. Owen’s definition. I dare say your 
brother has never read Owen’s works, nor Boston’s, nor those 
of any other man who was in breeches fifty years ago. It is a 
shame to think how the old worthies are neglected. Nobody 
reads them now-a-days. ‘The study of school divinity is whol- 
ly neglected. Our theologians are frightened at a folio, trem- 
ble at a quarto, can hardly endure even an octavo. ‘The de- 
mand is for works, ‘‘ short, pithy, and pungent.”’ It is the 
age of petty ‘Tracts, Penny Magazines, Peter Parleys, Rob- 
ert Merrys, trash, nonsense, and humbug.’ 

‘‘ And yet it is the glorious age on which the glorious sun 
of the glorious Reformation beams in all its effulgence. If the 
Reformers were here, they would exclaim, Et tu, Brute !” 

‘¢ | hope Mr. Wilson will not heed my brother’s sneer ; but 
proceed with his definition.” 

‘¢ Brother Milwood, have you Owen’s works? No? No, 
I dare say not. But I presume you have Dowling, D’Au- 
bigné, and the last new novel.” 

‘¢]T do not read novels.” 

‘¢ The best thing you have said for yourself yet. Well, I see 
I must quote from memory. Protestantism, — remember I 
quote the great Dr. Owen, one of those sound old English di- 
vines who cared as little for Prelacy as for Papacy, and would 
no more submit to king than to pope. ‘They were the men. It 
will be long before we shall look upon their like again. They 
were God’s freemen. ‘The pomps and vanities of the world 
could not dazzle or blind them. They cared not for crown 
or mitre, and the blood of a king was to them as the blood of 
acommon man. ‘They went straight to their object. England 
was not worthy of them. ‘The Lord directed them here. 
Here they laid the foundations of a noble empire. This is 
their work ; this land is their land, and their children’s after 
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them, and a crying shame is it, that a miserable, idolatrous 
Papist should be suffered to pollute it with his accursed foot.” 

‘*¢ But you are thinking of the Independents, rather than of 
the Presbyterians. ‘The Presbyterians were for king and cov- 
enant, and pretend to have disapproved of the execution of 
Charles Stuart.” 

‘*No matter. ‘The Independents only completed what the 
Presbyterians began, and soon sunk into insignificance when 
left to struggle alone. In the glorious war against Prelacy and 
Papacy they were united as brothers, as I trust will always be 
their children.” 

‘¢ But the definition.” 

‘¢ Remember, I quote the words of the great Dr. Owen, 
great and good, notwithstanding he left the Presbyterians and 
became a Congregationalist ; — excepting in matters of church 
government, rigidly orthodox, and as much superior to the de- 
generate race of ministers in our day, as a huge old folio is to 
a modern penny tract, and whose works I recommend to both 
of you to read. Protestantism is, — ‘ 1. What was revealed 
unto the Church by our Lord and his Apostles, and is the 
whole of that religion which the Lord doth and will accept. 
2. So far as needed unto faith, obedience, and salvation of 
the Church, what they taught, revealed, and commanded is 
contained in the Scriptures of the New Testament, witnessed 
unto and confirmed by the Old. 3. All that is required, 
that we may please God, and be accepted with him, and 
come to the eternal enjoyment of him, is that we truly and sin- 
cerely believe what is so revealed and taught, yielding sincere 
obedience unto what is commanded in the Scriptures. 4. If 
in any thing they [Protestants] be found to deviate from them, 
if it [what they teach] exceed in any instance what is so taught 
and commanded, if it be defective in the faith or the practice 
of any thing so revealed or commanded, they are ready to re- 
nounce it.” What do you ask more clear, brief, comprehen- 
sive, and precise than that ? ”’ 

‘¢ Did our Lord and his Apostles reveal any religion which 
they did not reveal to the Church, or which God doth not and 
will not accept ? ”’ 

‘¢ Of course not.” 

‘¢'Then Mr. Owen might have said simply, Protestantism is 
what was revealed by our Lord and his Apostles unto the 
Church.” 

‘¢ Perhaps he might.” 
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‘¢ What was so revealed is the true religion, is it not ?” 

* Tete.” 

‘¢ 'Then he would have said all, if he had said, Protestant- 
ism is the true religion.” 

‘¢ Be it so.”’ 

‘¢ Tf you will now tell me what is the true religion, you will 
tell me what Protestantism is.” 

*¢ Mr. Owen tells you in his second article.” 

‘¢T beg your pardon. He tells me in that where the true 
religion is, so far as needed ; but not what it is.” 

‘¢ In his third artitie, then.”’ 

‘¢ Not in that ; for in that he simply tells me, that, if I be- 
lieve and obey the true religion, so far as contained in the 
Scriptures of the New ‘Testament, I have all that God re- 
quires of me.” 

‘¢ Well, in the fourth.” 

‘¢ But that simply informs me, that, if Protestants have mis- 
taken the true religion, if they contend for more or for less 
than is contained in the Scriptures, they are ready to renounce 
it ; although whether by i is to be understood true religion, 
the mistake, the excess, or the defect, he does not inform me. 
So, you perceive, I am not as yet told what Protestantism is.” 

‘¢ But you are told where it is, and that is enough.”’ 

‘¢'That may or may not be. ‘The cook knew where the 
teakettle was when it fell overboard, but nevertheless he could 
not get it to make the captain’s tea.” 

‘¢ It is inthe New Testament, witnessed unto and confirmed 
by the Old. You can go there and find it for yourself.” 

*¢ Has it any mark by which I may recognize it when I see 
n?? 

‘¢ Tf you seek, you shall find. Our Lord himself says that, 
and I hope you will not dispute him.” 

*¢ Does he say, if you seek in the Scriptures of the New 
Testament, you shall find ? ” 

‘¢ Not expressly.” 

‘¢ Do all who seek in those Scriptures find ? ”’ 

‘¢ All who faithfully study them and rightly understand 
them.”’ 

‘¢ Do all who attentively read them rightly understand 
them ?” : 

‘¢ No ; some wrest them to their own destruction, and bring 
in damnable heresies.”’ 

*¢ You have faithfully studied and rightly understand them ?”’ 
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‘¢ T think so.” 
‘¢ Lest I should be one of those who wrest them to my own 
destruction, suppose you tell me what is the true religion 
which they contain, or which [ ought to find in them.” 

‘¢ If you are one who would wrest the Scriptures to your 
own destruction, you would do the same with my statement of 
what they contain. I should do you no good by complying 
with your request. If you believe not Moses and the proph- 
ets, neither will you believe me.” 

‘¢ How, then, am I ever to know certainly what this thing 
you call Protestantism, and say is the true religion, really is ? ”’ 

‘* Read your Bible, Sir, with humble submission, without 
any reliance on yourself, with sincere and earnest prayer to 
the Holy Ghost to enlighten you, and you will be led into all 
truth.” 

‘¢ Perhaps so. But our question is not, What is truth ? 
but, What is Protestantism ? ” 

‘¢ Have I not told you Protestantism is the true religion ? 
He, then, who is led to the truth must needs be led to Prot- 
estantism.”’ 

‘¢] stand corrected. But since some do wrest the Scrip- 
tures to their own destruction, and bring in ‘ damnable here- 
sies,’ how do you determine infallibly that you may not yourself 
be one of them ?”’ 

‘¢T am accustomed, Sir, to being treated with respect, and 
I trust you mean me no insult.” 

‘¢ "hey who are accustomed to be treated with respect are, 
in general, slow to think themselves insulted. If Mr. Wilson 
does not know infallibly that he rightly understands the Scrip- 
tures, he cannot deny that it is possible he may be wresting 
them to his own destruction.” 

‘¢ Through God’s distinguishing grace vouchsafed to me, for 
no worthiness of mine, I have been enabled to see and know 
the truth.”’ 

‘¢ Ts that same grace vouchsafed to all ? ” 

“¢ 'T’o all whom God has preordained unto everlasting life ; 
but those whom he has from all eternity reprobated to everlast- 
ing death, for the praise of his vindictive justice, he leaves to 
their reprobate sense, to their own blindness, and even sends 
them strong delusions, that they may believe a lie and be 
damned.”’ 

‘¢ And these never had it in their power to come to the 
knowledge of the truth and be saved ?” 
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“¢ Tf they had willed.” 


‘¢ Were they ever able to have willed ? ” 
‘¢ Naturally, yes ; morally, no.” 
>»? 


‘¢ But actually : 
‘¢No. ‘Those whom God ordains to everlasting death he 


ordains to sin, that they may be damned justly.” 

‘¢ That is a hard doctrine, Brother Wilson. It was taught 
indeed by the great Calvin, whom God so highly favored, but 
it is not now generally taught by Presbyterians. ‘The doc- 
trine of God’s decrees is, indeed, full of secret comfort to the 
elect, but it needs to be handled with great prudence, and is 
to be meditated in our closets rather than made the basis of 
our instructions to others. Sinners do not and cannot under- 
stand it. ‘They only make a mock of it, and it proves to them 
the savor of death unto death.” 

‘©’ There itis! The time has come when the people will 
no longer hear sound doctrine, when it is imprudent to declare 
the whole counsel of God. Hence the race of weak and 
puny saints, who must be fed on milk, and that diluted. Very 
well, I must leave you to manage the discussion in your own 
way ; but be on your guard. ‘The time is not far distant, if 
things proceed as they have done for a few years back, when 
you will have no Protestantism to define or defend, but each 
man will have a gospel of his own. Good morning, gentle- 
men.” 


IV. ‘The conversation was not resumed for several days. 
James found it a less easy task to define Protestantism than he 
had imagined. He had been accustomed to take the word in 
a very loose and indefinite sense. As chief of the Protestant 
League, he had meant by it little else than the denial of Cath- 
olicity ; in his warfare against Socinians, Rationalists, and 
Transcendentalists, he had made it stand for doctrines and 
principles which logically implied the Catholic Church ; in his 
own pulpit, addressing the people of his charge, he had under- 
stood by it simply Presbyterianism, with a slight leaning, per- 
haps, towards Arminianism. But he had never given the term 
a clear, distinct, and uniform meaning, which he was willing to 
stand by in all places and on all occasions. He saw that to 
define it in a negative sense, and make Protestantism merely a 
protest against Rome, was not necessarily to distinguish it from 
paganism, Mahometanism, Judaism, deism, or even atheism ; 
and to restrict it to simple Presbyterianism, if not against his 
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conscience, was, in the present state of the world, bad policy. 
It would be tantamount to saying that Protestantism is an 
empty name ; that there are indeed Presbyterians, EK piscopali- 
ans, Baptists, Methodists, &c., but no Protestants ; that there 
is a multitude of sects, indeed, sometimes arranged under one 
common name, but without any common faith or principles, 
except that of hostility to the Church. It would, moreover, 
too openly expose his weakness to the enemy, and confess 
that the great and mighty Protestant party, which had begun 
by assuming such lofty airs, and threatening to become com- 
mensurate with Christendom, had dwindled down to the little 
handful of Presbyterians in Great Britain and the United 
States, — those ou the Continent having pretty generally lapsed 
into Socinianism, Rationalism, and 'l'ranscendentalism, — divid- 
ed into four or five separate, if not hostile, communions, and 
their numbers every day relatively diminishing, which would 
create mirth rather than dread at Rome, against whom he wished 
to carry on a war of extermination. On the other hand, to ex- 
tend its meaning soas to embrace all the so-called Protestant 
sects, from Dr. Pusey down to Theodore Parker, from Ox- 
ford to the Melodeon, was hardly less inconvenient. He would 
never march through Coventry at the head of such a motley 
company. Rome would declare that all Motleydom and all 
Devildom had broken loose. He should never hear the last 
of it. But to find a definition which should extend beyond 
the narrow boundaries of Presbyteriandom without including 
all Sectariandom was the difficulty. Hoc opus, hic labor est. 

James spent several days in meditating on this problem, and 
without hitting upon a solution quite to his mind ; but having 
obtained a few hints from some of the earlier Protestant con- 
troversialists, and trusting to the chapter of accidents, he took 
occasion, finding himself in his library alone with John, to re- 
new the discussion. 

‘¢ T think,”? said he, addressing his brother, ‘‘ that, if you 
review our former conversation, you will own my last answer 
to the question, What is Protestantism ? is all that you have 
any right to demand.” 

‘¢ [ have no wish to make any unreasonable demands. What 
I want is to find out precisely what, in its distinctive features, 
this thing or no thing which you call Protestantism is. If your 
answer tells me what it is, and distinguishes it, or enables me 
to distinguish it, from what it is not, it is unquestionably suf- 
ficient.”’ 
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‘¢ Protestantism is the essentials, and the essentials are all 
the truths clearly and manifestly revealed in the Scriptures of 
the Old and New ‘Testaments.”’ 

‘¢ If to believe the essentials be all that is necessary to 
constitute one a Protestant, then all who believe all the truths 
clearly and manifestly revealed in the Scriptures must be 
Protestants.”’ 

*¢ Certainly.” 

‘¢ If Catholics, as is very supposable, to say the least, be- 
lieve all that is clearly and manifestly revealed in the Serip- 
tures, then Catholics are Protestants. 

‘¢ But Catholics do not believe all that is clearly and man- 
ifestly revealed in the Scriptures.” 

‘¢ They profess to do so, and they say with you, all that is 
clearly and manifestly rev ealed is essential to be believ ed, and 
no point of it can be disbelieved without essential error. 

*¢ But they hold that other things than those Pon and 
manifestly revealed in the Scriptures are also essential to be 
believed.” 

‘¢ That is, they believe all that you define to be the essen- 
tials are essentials, but do not believe that these are all the 
essentials. But this does not hinder them from being good 
orthodox Protestants ; for your definition excludes only those 
who believe less, not those who believe more, than the essen- 
tials.”’ 

‘¢ Say, then, Protestantism is to believe all the essentials, 
and that what, and only what, is clearly and manifestly revealed 
in the Scriptures is essential, or, without essential error, can 
be believed to be essential. ‘That excludes Catholics, by as- 
serting the sufficiency of the Scriptures, which they do not ad- 
mit.” 

‘© But besides the essentials, are the non-essentials, which 
may without essential error be either believed or disbelieved, 
to be the word of God ?” 

‘¢ 'That is what I contend.” 

‘¢ But they who believe them to be the word of God must 
believe them to be essential.” 

“Why so?” 

‘Toby and his dog have answered that question very ef- 
fectually. He who believes a thing to be the word of God 
must either believe it essential, or else believe that it is no es- 
sential error to disbelieve God. Can I, without essential er- 
ror, believe it is no essential error to disbelieve God ?”’ 
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‘* No, for that is tantamount to making him a liar, since 
there is no essential difference between believing that it is no 
essential error to disbelieve God, and actually disbelieving 
him.” 

‘* Then they who believe the non-essentials to be the word 
of God must believe them to be essential, or else virtually 
make God a liar ? ” 

‘¢ That follows.” 

‘¢ But it is essential error to believe any thing to be essen- 
tial which is not essential 3” 

*¢ So | have implied.”’ 

*¢ Then it follows, does it not, that he who believes any 
of the non-essentials to be the word of God errs essentially ? ” 

*¢ So it would seem.”’ 

‘*¢ All who differ from Presbyterians differ from them either 
by believing some things to be the word of God which Pres- 
byterians deny to be his word, or vice versa ?” 

“¢ True.” 

‘¢ If the latter, they err essentially, assuming Presbyterians 
to be right, by not believing all the essentials.” 

‘¢ Agreed.”’ 

‘‘ If the former, they err essentially by believing some 
things to be essential which are not.’’ 

‘¢ That also follows.” 

‘¢ Then all who differ from Presbyterians in matters of faith 
err essentially. ‘Therefore, none who differ from them as to 
matters of faith can be essentially orthodox. If, then, you 
say none can be essentially orthodox who believe any of the 
non-essentials to be essential, you exclude all who differ from 
Presbyterians, make Presbyterianism and Protestantism equiv- 
alent and convertible terms, and declare none but Presbyte- 
rians are Protestants, which [ understand you to deny.” 

‘¢ [ do deny it; for Presbyterians are not the only essen- 
tially orthodox Protestants.”’ 

‘¢ How, then, can you say that Protestantism is to believe 
the essentials, and that only the essentials can, without essen- 
tial error, be believed to be essential ? Do you insist on say- 
ing this still ?”’ 

‘¢ J do.” 

‘¢ [s infant baptism an essential or a non-essential ? ”’ 

‘¢ A non-essential, as [ have told you more than once.”’ 


‘ But Presbyterians believe it to be a revealed command ?”’ 
‘¢ They do.” 


. 
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‘¢ Therefore believe it to be the word of God.” 

** Certainly.” 

‘'l'hen they believe it essential, and therefore err essen- 
tially by believing a non-essential to be essential. Hence, 
if you insist on saying that they who believe any thing but 
the essentials to be essential err essentially, you will exclude 
Presbyterians themselves from the number of essentially or- 
thodox Protestants.”’ 

‘¢ But I have just told you Presbyterians hold infant bap- 
tism to be a non-essential.” 

‘¢ Then they hold it is no essential error to disbelieve God, 
which is itself a most essential error, for it virtually makes 
God a liar, as you have conceded. In either case, then, 
Presbyterians are excluded ; in the one case, by believing a 
non-essential to be essential ; and in the other, by believing 
it no essential error to make God a liar. Do you still insist 
that it is essential error to believe any thing in addition to the 
essentials to be essential ? ”’ 

* Tde.” 

‘¢ "Then you abandon your distinction between the essen- 
tials and non-essentials ? ”’ 
‘¢ Not at all.” 


‘¢ You still say, there are portions of the revealed word 
which may be either believed or disbelieved to be the word 


of God without essential error ? ”’ 


‘* [ do. ‘To deny this would be to place myself in oppo- 
sition to the whole Protestant world, from the time of the 
Reformation down to the present moment. It is by means of 
this distinction that we have met and repelled the charge which 
Papists bring against us, that there is no unity of faith amongst 
us. In non-essentials we have always admitted we do not 
agree ; but in essentials we have always contended we do 
agree ; and, therefore, that there is among us substantial unity 
as to faith.” 

‘¢ "These non-essentials, as to which Protestants have dif- 
fered and still differ, have they been held to be non-essentials 
alike by those who believed and those who disbelieved them 
to be the word of God ?” 

‘¢ They have.” 

‘ All have agreed, then, that there is a portion of the 
word of God which it is no essential error to disbelieve ? ”’ 

** Such is the fact.” 

‘ Are you not mistaken ? ” 
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‘¢ | think not.” 

‘¢ Then you hold that the whole Protestant world, from the 
time of the Reformation down to the present moment, have 
believed it no essential error to disbelieve God, that it is no 
essential error to make God a liar; in a word, you hold that 
all Protestants always have been, and still are, virtual infidels. 
Will you still insist on the distinction between essentials and 
non-essentials ? 

‘¢ [ tell you I cannot surrender that distinction without 
placing myself in opposition to the whole Protestant world.” 


‘¢ You still say that there are portions of the word which 
are not essential ? ” 


ok © 

‘¢ And these may be believed to be the word of God?” 

‘¢ They may.” 

‘¢ And some who are essentially orthodox do so believe 
them, or at least some of them, to be the word of God?” 

‘¢ They do.” 

‘¢ Yet no one is essentially orthodox who believes any thing 
but the essentials to be essential ? ” 

‘6 No one.”’ 

‘¢ And no one can believe any thing to be the word of God 
without believing it to be essential, as we have proved in the 
case of 'l'oby and his dog ? ” 

‘* Unless it be no essential error to disbelieve God.”’ 

‘¢ Some essentially orthodox Protestants believe, then, the 
same thing at the same time to be both essential and not es- 
sential ? ”’ 

‘¢ That is not possible.” 

‘¢ ‘Then it will be convenient to drop the distinction between 
essentials and non-essentials, and say that all who believe any 
thing to be the word of God, except what is clearly and man- 
ifestly revealed, err essentially, will it not?” 

‘‘ No; for all that is revealed in the Scriptures evidently 
is not clearly and manifestly revealed, and it would be absurd 
to say that a man can err essentially in believing, when what 
he believes is the word of God.” 

‘¢ Then you will take the ground, that all essentially ortho- 
dox Protestants are, and always have been, virtual infidels, be- 
lieving it no essential error to make God a liar?” 

‘¢ Not that, by any means.” 

‘¢ You fall back, then, on your former ground, and say 
Protestantism is the essentials ; he who believes these, what- 
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ever else he believes or disbelieves, to be the word of God, 
is essentially orthodox.” 

‘¢ Very well.” 

‘¢ But the non-essentials, or matters it is lawful to believe 
or disbelieve to be the word of God, are not the words of 
men or of devils, but revealed truths, as we agreed in our 
former conversation ? ”’ 

‘* Certainly.” 

‘*¢ But to believe the words of men or of devils to be the 
word of God is, as you have said, essential error.”’ 

‘+ True.” 

‘¢ Then, after all, we cannot say that he who believes the 
essentials is essentially orthodox, whatever else he believes 
or disbelieves to be the word of God; for this would imply 
that it is no essential error to add to the word of God the 
words of men or of devils.” 

‘¢ Say, then, he who believes the essentials is essentially 
orthodox, whatever else he believes or disbelieves to be the 
word of God, provided he believes nothing to be the word of 
God which is not his word.” 

‘¢ Then none of those who believe any thing to be revealed 
which Presbyterians deny are essentially orthodox.”’ 

‘¢ [ do not see that.” 

‘¢ What they believe which exceeds what you believe, you 
hold to be either revealed or not revealed. If revealed, you 
are guilty of the sin of infidelity in not believing it ; if not 
revealed, you must hold they err essentially, for you hold they 
believe that to be the word of God which is not his word. 
The last is what you do hold, and therefore you cannot hold 
that they are essentially orthodox Protestants.” 

‘¢ Be it so.” 

*¢ You must also deny those to be essentially orthodox who 
believe less than you do. If the matters you believe which 
they do not are not revealed truths, you err essentially in be- 
lieving them to be revealed ; if they are revealed, you must 
believe they err essentially in disbelieving them ; since in dis- 
believing them you must hold they disbelieve God.” 

‘¢ ‘That seems to be so.” 

‘¢ ‘Then you exclude from the essentially orthodox all who 
believe more or less than yourselves ; that is, all but your- 
selves. If, then, you insist on the proviso you have adopted 
in your definition, and say no one can be essentially orthodox 
who believes any thing in addition to the word, you must either 
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give up your distinction, as I have said, between essentials and 
non-essentials, or else say it is no essential error to disbelieve 
God ; which will you do ?” 

‘*¢ Neither.” 

‘¢ But you either believe the non-essentials to be revealed 
truths, that is, the word of God, or you do not. If you do 
not, your distinction between them and the essentials avails 
you nothing, as we have seen. Hence you have insisted that 
they are revealed truths. But if you hold them to be reveal- 
ed truths, you must hold them to be not non-essential, but es- 
sential, as ‘Toby and his dog have proved to us, since to dis- 
believe them would be to make God a liar. ‘This you admit, 
do you not ?” 

‘¢ | have admitted it over and over again.”’ 

‘¢ Then on no ground whatever can you admit any portion 
of revealed truth to be unessential, and, willingly or unwillingly, 
you must abandon your distinction between the essentials and 
non-essentials, and either say Protestants have been and are vir- 
tual infidels in teaching that it is no essential error to disbelieve 
God, or else that they have never meant that any portion of 
the revealed word, clearly and manifestly revealed or not, can 
be disbelieved without essential error. Which alternative do 
you elect ?” 

‘¢ If either, the latter.’’ 

‘¢ Presbyterians, then, are the only essentially orthodox 
Protestants.”’ 

“¢ Very well.” 

‘¢ Presbyterians are fallible, liable to be mistaken ? ”’ 

‘¢ We do not, like Romanists, set up a claim to infallibili- 
t 7?) 

‘Tf they are fallible, it is possible they take that to be 
the word of God which is not his word, or deny that to be 
his word which is his word. In either case, they will be 
guilty of essential error. Consequently, it is possible that 
Presbyterians themselves are in essential error, and therefore 
impossible for them to say with certainty that they are essen- 
tially orthodox, and therefore they must admit that it is un- 
certain whether there are any essentially orthodox Protestants 
at all!” 

‘¢ But you forget that the essentials are clearly and manifest- 
ly revealed, and therefore may be known with all necessary 
certainty.” 

‘* You also forget that we have just agreed that all revealed 
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truth is essential, and that you have surrendered the distinction 
between essentials and non-essentials. You assumed, as you 
were obliged, the non-essentials to be revealed, for otherwise 
they would be simply the words of men or of devils, which it 
is not lawful to believe to be the word of God ; but the mo- 
ment you admit them into the category of revealed truths, you 
must either concede them to be essential, or else that it is no 
essential error to disbelieve God ; that is, to be an infidel, and 
make God a liar. This last you could not do ; therefore you 
were obliged to say all that is revealed is essential. But, if 
you say this, you must say, either that the essentials are not re- 
stricted to what is clearly and manifestly revealed, or else that 
nothing but what is clearly and manifestly revealed is revealed 
at all: Which will you say ? ” 

‘* For the present, that nothing is revealed but what is clear- 
ly and manifestly revealed. Almighty God is good, and _nat- 
ural reason suffices to prove that he cannot have made that 
necessary to be believed which is obscure or doubtful. If 
he has made his whole word necessary to be believed, the 
whole must be clearly and manifestly revealed, and what is not 
so revealed can be no part of his word.” 

‘¢ His word, being clear and manifest, cannot be mistaken, 
or, at least, there can be no difficulty in determining what it 
ae” 

‘¢ None.” 

‘*¢ But clear and manifest are relative terms. A thing may 
be clear and manifest to you, and not to me. ‘l'o whom, 
then, do you say the word is clearly and manifestly revealed ?”’ 

‘¢ What is clear and manifest is clear and manifest, and can 
be honestly mistaken by no one.” 

‘¢ That is, what is alike clear and manifest to all men.” 

‘¢ But [ mean what is alike clear and manifest to all men.” 

‘¢ 'l’he word is revealed in the Scriptures, and in the Scrip- 
tures alone, and these alone are sufticient ? ”’ 

‘¢ Yes ; that is what all Protestants assert.”’ 

‘¢ ‘The word is revealed in these alike clearly and manifest- 

> to all men ?” 

“to,” 

‘¢ To those who cannot read, as to those who can ?”’ 

‘¢ ‘There should be none who cannot read.” 

‘¢ But nineteen twentieths of mankind, at the lowest calcula- 
tion, cannot read, and nearly as large a proportion of those who 
can read cannot read so as to understand what they read. 
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Do you say the revealed word is clearly and manifestly re- 
vealed to all these ? ”’ 

‘¢ Of those to whom little is given little will be required.” 

‘¢ 'That is to say, Almighty God does not require faith in his 
word of the immense majority of the human race ? ”’ 

‘¢ | say not that. Those who cannot read he instructs by 
his pastors and by his Holy Spirit.” 

‘¢ But if the instructions of pastors and the direct revelation 
of the Holy Spirit are necessary in the case of the larger part 
of mankind, how can you say the Scriptures are sufficient ? ”’ 

‘¢ I'he Scriptures are suflicient.”’ 

‘* That is, for whom they suffice, and when and where they 
are not insufficient! ‘That can hardly be questioned. But let 
us confine ourselves to those who can read, and who claim to 
be teachers among Protestants, so called. ‘These all admit the 
Scriptures contain the whole revealed word ? ” 

‘¢ They do.” 

‘¢ That they are the sole and sufficient rule of faith and 
practice ? ” 

** Certainly.” 

‘¢ And that the word revealed in them is clear and mani- 
fest?” 

*¢ Unquestionably.” 

‘¢ And that only what is clear and manifest is revealed ? ”? 

“¢ Be it so.” 

‘¢ Then they all agree as to what the word is ? ” 

No ; I am sorry to say they do not.” 
There is disagreement, then, — some saying the word is 
one thing, others saying it is not that, but something else ? ”’ 

‘¢ But there is no honest disagreement ; for the matter is 
clear and manifest, and none who do not wilfully close their 
eyes to the truth can mistake it.”’ 

‘¢ Are all parties dishonest ? ”’ 

‘* No.” 

‘¢ Which is the honest, which the dishonest party ? ”’ 

‘¢'The orthodox party is the honest party.” 

*¢ Which party is that ? ”’ 

‘lhe one which believes what, and only what, is clearly 
and manifestly revealed.” 

‘¢ So say all parties ; but which is that party ?” 

‘¢ "’he Scriptures must decide.” 

‘¢ But the dispute is as to what the Scriptures teach. They, 
by the very terms of the supposition, have already been ap- 
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pealed to, and each party has obtained a decision in its own 
favor. ‘lhe question now is, Which is the true answer ? 
What is the decision of the court ? ”’ 

‘¢ Jet the Scriptures be appealed to again.’ 

‘¢ "That avails nothing ; for they decide always in precisely 
the same terms, and the dispute remains always the same.” 

‘¢ But the dispute is not honest.”’ 

‘¢ Be it so. But who is honest, who dishonest, you or 
your opponents ? You charge them with dishonesty, and say 
the matter is clear and manifest as you believe ; they retort and 
say it is clear and manifest as they believe. Which am I to 
believe ? ”’ 

‘¢ Neither ; but read the Scriptures and decide for your- 
self.” 

‘¢ And suppose I decide against both of you? There will 
then be three sects instead of two. Why shall I be counted 
the honest party rather than you or your opponents, they rather 
than you, you rather than they, either of you rather than I ?”’ 

‘¢ But the matter is clear and manifest to all who do not wil- 
fully close their eyes to the light.” 

*¢ With all my heart ; but who are they who wilfully close 
their eyes to the light ? ” 

‘¢ 'The Scriptures 

‘¢ "They have given their decision, and nothing is decided, 
for the dispute is as to what they decide.” 

‘¢ Evidently they cannot be good orthodox Protestants who 
teach doctrines repugnant to those of the Protestant Refor- 
mation.”’ 

‘¢ Do you abandon the sufficiency of the Scriptures, then, 
and call in the aid of Protestant tradition ? ”’ 

‘¢ I do not abandon the sufficiency of the Scriptures, but I 
maintain that what is clearly and manifestly repugnant to the 
doctrines of the Reformers cannot be clearly and manifestly 
revealed in the Scriptures.” 

‘¢ Your rule of faith, then, is the Scriptures understood 
according to the Reformers ? ” 

*¢ | hold the Scriptures alone are the rule of faith, but 1 
compare my understanding of the Scriptures with the teach- 
ings of the Reformers.” 

‘* And if it coincide with what they taught, you hold that 
you rightly understand the Scriptures, and believe what is 
clearly and manifestly revealed ? ”’ 

‘¢ Very well.” 
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‘¢ If the Scriptures alone are the rule, this appeal to the Re- 
formers is, if admissible, unnecessary ; if it is necessary, and 
you cannot say that you rightly understand the Scriptures tll 
you have brought your understanding of them to the test of the 
Reformers, you cannot say the Scriptures alone are suflicient, 
or are alone your rule of faith. You then make the NRe- 
formers, not the Scriptures, the test of the word.”’ 

‘¢ I do not make the Reformers the test of the word. I 
love, honor, and revere the Reformers as great and good men, 
raised up by God in his providence to deliver his people 
from the bondage of Rome, to arrest the tide of Papal cor- 
ruptions, roll back the darkness which was gathering over the 
world, restore the preaching of the word, and save the Chris- 
tian religion from utter banishment from the face of the earth ; 
but they were men, subject to the common frailties of our na- 
ture, and I follow them only so far as they follow Christ, who 
bids me call no man father upon earth, for one is my Master 
in heaven.”? 

‘¢ In order to ascertain when and where the Reformers fol- 
low Christ, you bring the Reformers to the test of the Scrip- 
tures ?” 

‘¢ Precisely. I am to obey God rather than men.” 

*¢ So you subject your understanding of the Scriptures to 
the test of the Reformers, and the Reformers to the test of 
your understanding of the Scriptures. If you agree with 
them, you are right ; if they agree with you, they are right. 
Thus you prove your understanding by theirs, and theirs by 
yours ! ” 

‘¢ [dono such thing. The Bible is the religion of Prot- 
estants, the Bible alone, and I am not obliged to consult the 
Iteformers in order to ascertain what is clearly and manifestly 
revealed.”’ 

‘© Then you have nothing to do with the Reformers, and 
may at once dismiss them to “their own place.”’ 

‘That is, you would say the Reformers, those great and 
godly men, are gone to hell ?”” 

‘Tf that is their own place, not otherwise.’ 

‘¢ This is too bad. You know I love, ae and revere 
the Reformers, and it is no more than what you owe as a gen- 
tleman, not to say a Christian, while conversing with me, to 
treat them and my own feelings with some little respect.” 

‘¢ Very well said, my most courteous and gentlemanly 
brother. Happy is he who practises as well as preaches. 
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You know I love and revere the Holy Catholic Church, the 
Immaculate Spouse of the Lamb, and the joyful Mother of all 
the faithful ; and yet you have not hesitated to call her the 
. Mystery of Iniquity,’ ¢ Antichrist,’ ‘ the Whore of Babylon,’ 

‘a cage of unclean birds,’ &c. Where was your regard for 
my feelings ? And what right have you to complain, if there 
be ae to you the measure you mete ? But you will not 
receive such measure from Catholics, for they have studied 
in the school of Christ, and learned, when reviled, not to re- 
vile again. I said nothing against the Reformers, offered no 
opinion as to their final doom. It is not mine to judge them. 
But if they, Judas-like, betrayed their Master, rebelled against 
the Church of God, and refused to obey the pastors the ‘Holy 
Ghost had set over them, and died unrepentant, | need not 
tell you what is and must be their doom, or that of all who par- 
take in their evil deeds, if they die unreconciled to God. It 
is no pleasant thought, but you called it up, not I.” 

*¢ So Catholics send all Protestants to hell !” 

All good Catholics do all in their power to prevent their 
eainuan friends and neighbours from sending themselves 
there. But suppose we waive questions of this sort for the 
present. We shall be better able to discuss them after we 
have determined what Protestantism is, and when inquiring 
whether it is true or false, from heaven or from hell, — is a 
safe way of salvation, or only the way that leadeth to perdition. 
It is no idle question, my brother, we are discussing. It in- 
volves eternal consequences. If Protestantism be not of God, 
if it be not that one, true, holy religion which he revealed 
from the beginning, which he has commanded to be taught to 
all nations, and which he has promised to be with, to protect, 
and to bless all days unto the consummation of the world, I 
need not tell you what must inevitably be your doom, if living 
and dying where and as you are, or what you have but too 
much reason to fear is the doom of those you have nursed 
in your bosom, so tenderly loved, and for whom your tears 
are here flowing.” 

‘ Are you a priest ? You talk like one.” 

‘© Perhaps nearly as much of one as yourself.” 

‘© Singular! I never thought of that before. Upon my 
word, I believe you are a Romish- priest, perhaps even a 
Jesuit.” 

‘¢ If either, you must believe me able to keep my own 
counsel. It is enough at present for you to see in me plain 
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Jack Milwood, your elder brother, who, may be, knows a great 
deal more about you than you do about him.” 

‘¢ | wish, John, you would give me the history of your life 
since you left home. It must be full of interest, and I should 
really like to hear it.”’ 

‘* Rather than exert a" your wit and skill in defining Prot- 
estantism ? But when we have disposed of Protestantism, per- 
haps, — but at present we must return to the question.”’ 

‘¢ No, no, I insist on the life and adventures of John Mil- 
wood, eldest son of the late Jeremiah Milwood " 

‘¢ And brother of the distinguished James Milwood, the Rev- 
erend pastor of , and chief of the Protestant League for 
the conversion of the Pope and the suppression of Popery, and 
who, when questioned, could not tell what he meant by Prot- 
estantism. No, no, brother, let us finish our definition of Prot- 
estantism first.” 

‘¢ [| have given you definitions enough and more than enough 
already, and you ought to be able to suit yourself with some 
one of them.” 

‘¢ But it is not what suits me, but what suits you. Which 
of these numerous definitions do you finally settle down up- 
on?” 

‘¢ Protestantism is what and only what is clearly and man- 
ifestly revealed.” 

‘¢ And what is that? Is it what you teach or what Mr. 
Silvertone teaches ? ” 

‘¢ Mr. Silvertone is a Socinian.”’ 

‘¢ What then? Does he not believe all that is clearly 
and manifestly revealed ? ” 

‘¢ No, he does not.”’ 

‘¢ He says he does ; and why am [ to believe you rather 
than him ? ” 

‘© Read and decide for yourself.” 

‘¢ 'T’hen the word is what is clearly and manifestly revealed 
to me ; but why what is clearly and manifestly revealed to me 
rather than to you, or to you rather than to Mr. Silvertone ? ”’ 

‘* Mr. Silvertone, I tell you, is a Socinian, and denies what 
have always and everywhere been held to be the great funda- 
mental doctrines of the Gospel.” 

‘* If you say that, you appeal to Catholic tradition. Is your 
rule of faith incomplete without Catholic tradition ? But if 
you allege Catholic tradition against Mr. Silvertone, he alleges 
it against you; for the same tradition that condemns him con- 
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demns you. You cannot say he errs because he teaches what 
is repugnant to Catholic tradition, without condemning your- 
self and all Protestants.” 

‘¢ But the points on which he is condemned are funda- 
mental points ; those on which we are condemned, if we are 
condemned, are not fundamental.” 

‘¢ You forget ‘Toby and his dog 

‘¢ No more of Toby and his dog.” 

‘¢ Honestly, brother, have so-called Protestants ever been 
able to agree as to what is clearly and manifestly revealed ?” 

‘¢ In truth, they have not.” 

‘¢ And are as far from agreeing as ever ? ” 

‘¢ Apparently so.”’ 

‘¢ Then, in point of fact, they have never been able to agree 
among themselves as to what Protestantism really is ? ”’ 

‘6 Such, it must be owned, Is the fact.”’ 

‘¢ The great reason, then, why you have found it so difficult 
to tell me what it is, is that what it is has never yet been de- 
termined ? ” 

‘¢ Possibly.” 

‘¢ Since [ would rather relieve than aggravate your embar- 
rassment, allow me to suggest that you define Protestantism to 
be what all who assert the sufficiency of the Scriptures, and 
maintain them to be the sole and sufficient rule of faith and 
practice, agree to accept as clearly and manifestly revealed. 
This would make agreement the test of clear and manifest, and 
then you can say the word is that which is clearly and man- 
ifestly revealed, and which nobody disputes, which never 
has been disputed, and is not likely to be disputed.” 

‘¢ ‘There is, undoubtedly, a tendency among those common- 
ly regarded as orthodox Protestants to say this, and several 
distinguished actors in the recent movement against Rome 
have proposed that we should say this and make it the basis of 
our alliance. It has, [ own, some plausibility, and one 
would naturally say what is disputed cannot, while what is not 
disputed must, be clear and manifest. But though I am far 
from being a bigot, and would encourage the largest liberty 
compatible with essentially religious faith, I cannot accept your 
suggestion. It is the Socinian ground, and would place all 
sects who profess to be Christians on the same level. The 
Unitarian, who denies the Holy Trinity and Incarnation, would 
be as orthodox as he who believes them ; and the Universalist, 
who denies future rewards and punishments, would be as sound 
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in the faith as they who believe the righteous will enter into 
life eternal, but the wicked will go away into everlasting pun- 
ishment. Nor is this all. I am unable to find any distinctive- 
ly Christian doctrines which all, who would in such a case be 
rallied under the Protestant banner, really agree in accepting ; 
for | am not aware of a single one which some professed 
Protestant has not controverted. So, were we to adopt the 
suggestion, there would be no revealed truth which would not 
be abandoned as non-essential, and nothing above mere natural 
religion to be held to be essential.”’ 

‘¢ So the various Protestant sects, taken altogether, have 
denied the whole Gospel, and left nothing but mere natural 
religion undisputed.”? 

‘¢ Not even that, in fact, for German and American ‘T'ran- 
scendentalists question essential portions of even natural re- 
ligion.”’ 

‘¢ It is a hard case, brother, and I do not see that [ can 
help you.” 


Art. II. — The Fourfold Difficulty of Anglicanism, or the 
Church of England tested by the Nicene Creed, in a Series 
of Letiers. By J. Seencer Nortucorte. Philadel- 
phia: M’Grath. 1846. 1Smo. pp. 213. 


Tis is an American reprint of a recent work by one of 
the distinguished converts from Anglicanism, and is one of the 
most interesting and valuable popular works on the Anglican 
controversy with which we are acquainted. Its tone is earnest 
and sincere, gentle and strong. It is written in a clear, chaste, 
and eloquent style, out from the very heart and soul of the 
author, with a deep sense of the magnitude of the question it 
discusses, and of the perilous state of those who remain at- 
tached to an heretical communion, reject the Church of God, 
and daily crucify their Lord anew. It gives one a favorable 
impression of the talents, learning, and Catholic spirit of its 
author, and, indeed, of the men, in general, who have recent- 
ly had the happiness of being received from Anglicanism into 
the Holy Catholic Church. It does ample justice to its sub- 
ject, and, where dispassionately and candidly read, cannot 
fail to be regarded as a sufficient refutation of the pretensions 
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of Anglicanism, and an unanswerable defence of the Catholic 
Church as the Church brought to our view in the Nicene 
Creed. 

The plan of the work is simple and natural. The Anglican 
pretends that his communion is at least a branch of the Cath- 
olic Church. He professes to believe, — if he is of the High 
Church party, — that our Lord founded a church, one and 
catholic, out of which, in the ordinary course of God’s gra- 
cious providence, salvation is noi attainable. But is his com- 
munion this church, or at least a living branch of it ; or is this 
church the one in communion with the See of Rome? ‘This 
is the question. How shall it be answered? ‘There are cer- 
tain marks or notes by which the Church of Christ may be 
recognized and distinguished from all other bodies or pretend- 
ed churches. ‘These notes are enumerated in the Nicene 
Creed, which the Anglican professes to believe and to hold 
authoritative, and are Unity, Sanctity, Catholicity, and A pos- 
tolicity, — Credo unam sanctam, Catholicam, et Apostolicam 
Ecclesiam. If all these notes are united in the Anglican Ks- 
tablishment, she is the church of the Nicene Creed, the Church 
of God, and Spouse of the Lamb ; but if she want any one of 
them, and certainly if she want them all, she is not that church, 
is no part or branch of it, and, properly speaking, no church 
at all. On the other hand, if they are all united in the Roman 
Church, then she is the church of the Nicene Creed, the Church 
of God, and only those in communion with her are in com- 
munion with Christ or in the way of salvation. ‘The object 
of the book is to show that none of these notes are the pos- 
session of Anglicanism, and that they are each and all the ez- 
clusive possession of the church in communion with the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, the supreme and visible Head of the 
Church and Vicar of our Lord on earth. It shows this 
in a pleasing and convincing manner, and leaves little to be 
desired. 

The author proves very clearly that Anglicanism is neither 
one nor holy, neither Catholic nor Apostolic, but he seems 
partially to concede at least some degree of sanctity to individ- 
ual members of its communion. ‘ In claiming,” he says 
(p. 63), ‘* this note of sanctity as the exclusive possession of 
the Roman Church, I do not of course-mean that there is noth- 
ing which might be called by that name to be found in the 
Church of England ; sanctity, unlike unity, admits of degrees, 
and I should suppose there is no body of Christians, I had 
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almost said, no body of worshippers of any religion whatever, 
among whom there does not exist something which at least 
seems akin to it.”? ‘This is rather loosely expressed, and 
may mean simply, that, though sanctity, truly and properly so 
called, belongs exclusiv ely to the Church, yet it is not denied 
that there is that to be found in other communions which has 
many of its external characteristics, and may be sometimes 
supposed to be it, but which, in fact, is only its counterfeit ; 
and so understood, it expresses nothing objectionable. But it 
may also be construed to mean, that, though sanctity, indeed, in 
its higher degree, in its heroic form, is found only in the Ro- 
man Church, yet it is not denied but it may in some of its 
lower forms, in its elements at least, be found in communions 
external and hostile to her. ‘That this last is the meaning of 
the author is probable, since he asserts that sanctity admits of 
degrees, which he would have had no occasion to do, if he 
had intended to concede no degree of sanctity to individuals 
in the Anglican communion. If this be his real meaning, it 
needs some qualification. 

It is no reproach to the author, that he should mistake the 
Catholic faith or theology on this or that point, or sometimes 
fail to express himself with strict verbal accuracy. The recent 
convert — and we speak a good word for ourselves — cannot 
be expected to be always rigidly exact either in thought or 
language, and his mistakes, or blunders even, should be re- 
garded with Christian forbearance. But sanctity, though it 
admit of degrees, is sanctity even in its lowest degree, and, if 
Mr. Northcote admits that it can in any degree be possessed 
by persons who adhere to the Anglican communion, he cannot 
claim it as the exclusive possession of the Roman Church. 
The difference between the two communions in respect of 
sanctity would, in such a case, be merely a difference of more 
or less, —a difference simply in degree, not in kind. Moreover, 
sanctity and salvation go together and are inseparable. Where 
there is no sanctity, there can be no salvation ; and where there 
is sanctity, there can be no condemnation. ‘This must be true 
of sanctity in general, in any and every degree in which it is 
sanctity ; for no one can pretend that none are saved but 
those who have attained to that heroic form of sanctity which 
we honor in the saints canonized by the Church. If, then, the 
author concedes sanctity in any degree to individuals living in 
and adhering to the Anglican communion, he must concede 
salvation to be atesinali in that communion ; which is con- 
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tra fidem, for it is de fide that there is no salvation out of the 
Church. It should also be borne in mind, that the Church has 
excommunicated and excommunicates every Protestant body, 
the Anglican as well as the Presbyterian or the Socinian, and 
we can “hardly suppose that she allows us to concede sanc- 
tity to those who are under the ban of her excommunication, 
as heretics, cut off from communion with Christ ; especially 
since sanctity is the end to be attained, the end for which 
she, with all her sacraments and ministries, was instituted and 
exists through all time. We have consulted the authorities 
within our reach, and we find none of them making the con- 
cession in question, but all unanimously contending that sanc- 
tity, properly so called, can be predicated only of the Church, 
whether reference be had to doctrines or to persons. 

The author seems to us, also, to be not quite exact in the 
following passages. 

*¢ All Catholic doctrine, as held by the Roman Church, has been 
the result of one continued law of growth, and has therefore the 
unity of nature and of life: its dev elopment has been like that of 
the Church itself, ‘ the least of all seeds, but when it is grown the 
greatest among herbs’; or, like the growth of grace in each individ- 
ual soul, ‘ first the blade, then the ear, and after that the full corn 
in the ear.’””— p. 53. “ The Gospel, it is true, is a divine message. 
Yet, as the language in which it is made is human, questions may 
naturally suggest themselves, almost’ without end, as to the real 
import of that language ; as, for instance, from the brief and myste- 
rious announcement, ‘the Word became flesh,’ three wide ques- 
tions, as it has been well said [Newman, On Development, p. 50, 
Amer. edition], at once open upon us; what is meant by ‘the 
Word,’ what by ‘ flesh,’ and what by ‘ became’; and inquiries 
of this kind have, as you know, from time to time arisen in the 
Church, more or less supported by Scriptural and traditional evi- 
dence. ‘These have gradually gained ground and attracted notice, 
until the Church has felt herself obliged to pronounce judgment 
upon them, and thenceforward, according to her seal of sanction or 
anathema, such opinions have either been incorporated into the 
Catholic creed, or denounced as contrary to it; and those bodies 
which, spite of such anathema, have still clung to the proscribed 
opinions, have gradually become external and hostile to the 
Church.” — pp. 46, 47. 


This seems to us to teach or necessarily imply, —1. that 
Christian doctrine grows by virtue of human effort ; 2. that a 
revelation cannot be made through the medium of human lan- 
guage, which shall reach the minds of its recipients in the full 
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and exact sense intended by its author ; 3. that heresies arise, 
as to their matter, from the incompleteness, quoad se or quoad 
nos, of the original revelation, and the honest and necessary 
endeavours of individuals to complete it ; and, 4. that opin- 
ions may be and are made by the Church articles of faith. 
‘There can, it seems to us, be no question that the passages 
quoted express or imply at least these four propositions, and 
we should suppose there can be just as little as to their ob- 
jectionable character. 

The recent conversion of the author, his evident Catholic 
intentions, and general soundness of doctrine, would lead us to 
pass over these points, all uncatholic as they are, with a simple 
remark calling the attention of our readers to their evident 
heterodoxy, were they the solitary opinions of Mr. North- 
cote ; but they are the doctrines of a school, — of a school 
formed, indeed, at first outside of the Church, but by the con- 
version of its distinguished founder, Mr. Newman, and his 
more eminent disciples, now brought within her communion. 
Mr. Northcote was one of Mr. Newman’s disciples, and the 
fact that he continues to be one, even within the bosom of the 
Church, leads us to fear the same may be the case with many 
others. He gives, in the extracts we have made, what we un- 
derstand, and what we presume he understands, to be substan- 
tially Mr. Newman’s doctrine of development. If that doc- 
trine is entertained by the great body of those who have re- 
cently abandoned Anglicanism for the Church, the question be- 
comes somewhat grave, and we may have, if we are not on 
our guard, before we are aware of it, a new school springing 
up in our midst, as dangerous as the Hermesian or that of De 
Lamennais. These individuals, from their well known talents, 
learning, and zeal, cannot fail to have a wide and commanding 
influence on our Catholic literature, and, if they adhere to Mr. 
Newman’s doctrine, it will be diffused beyond the circle of 
those who now entertain it, and do no little harm to portions 
even of our Catholic population. ‘The age has a strong ten- 
dency to theorizing and innovation, which Catholics themselves 
do not wholly escape. Let there be brought forward a theory 
which promises to them an opportunity of combining the love 
of speculation and novelty with reverence for their religion 
and zeal for the salvation of their neighbour, and the temptation 
will be too strong to be in all cases successfully resisted. In 
this view of the question, it becomes important to examine 
thoroughly Mr. Newman’s Theory of Developments, and to 
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lay open to all its real character. If it really authorize doc- 
trines like those Mr. Northcote sets forth, no Catholic can for 
a moment, after discovering the fact, entertain it either as true 
or as harmless. 

It is with sincere reluctance we recur once more to Mr. 
Newman’s Essay on Development of Christian Doctrine, re- 
viewed last July in the former series of this Journal. We 
cannot do so without exposing ourselves to much misconstruc- 
tion and odium, especially since we are a layman and only a 
recent convert ourselves, a mere novice in Catholic faith and 
theology. But, occupying the post we do, and which we occupy 
~~ the request of those whose requests are commands for us, 

> are obliged to consult, not what may seem most appropriate 
io the neophyte or the lay man, but what is most befitting the 
Catholic reviewer. And, after all, there may be less arrogance 
and dogmatism in speaking, under the supervision of the 
Church, what and only what she teaches us, and commands us 
to speak, if we speak at all, than those who are accustomed 
to speak only from their own heads may imagine. But per- 
sonal considerations must not be suffered to enter into the 
account. - ‘The man, who, when the purity and integrity of the 
Catholic faith is attacked by an insidious theory, will remain 
silent lest his own motives should be misconstrued, or offer an 
apology for speaking out in clear and energetic tones against 
the advancing error, has little reason to glory in his Catholicity. 

Mr. Newman’s book should have been exempt from Catholic 
criticism, and would have been, if it had been suffered to pass 
for what it is and professes to be, — the speculations of a man 
who at best is merely in transitu from error to truth. So re- 
garded, — as it was on its first appearance, and still is by the 
great body of Catholics at home and abroad, whether of the 
cler gy or the laity, — it deserves no censure, ‘and may be read 
with no inconsider ‘able interest ; for what it contains that is un- 
sound may be justly attributed to the author’s former Protes- 
tantism, and what is sound may be taken as the concessions of 
a great and earnest mind to Catholic truth. So regarded, we 
read the book as it should be read, —to find what it contains 
which we may as Catholics accept, not what it contains which 
we must reject. But we are compelled to regard it ina dif- 
ferent light. Some few within contend the book must needs be 
orthodox, while those without insist that itis a work from which 
Catholic faith and theology are to be learned. ‘The very emi- 
nence of the author gives weight to the conclusions of both. 
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We are therefore compelled, willing or not, to bring the book 
to the Catholic standard, and to try it by Catholic principles. 

‘T’hey who, among ourselves, differ from us in our esti- 
mate of Mr. Newman’s theory, do not, so far as we are in- 
formed, differ from us as to the doctrine we oppose to it ; but 
they think that we do not rightly understand it, and ascribe to 
the author doctrines he would at once repudiate. What Mr. 
Newman would or would not repudiate, or what he did or did 
not intend to teach, is not the question we raise ; for we re- 
view, not him, but his book. What esoteric meaning he may 
have had, we do not inquire. We simply inquire, What does 
his book, in the obvious and natural sense of its language, ac- 
tually teach to plain and unsophisticated readers? If we have 
misinterpreted or misrepresented what in this sense it actually 
teaches, let us be set right or condemned ; but if it actually, in 
the obvious and natural sense of the words used, means what 
we allege, let it be condemned, whatever hypothesis may or 
may not be invented to excuse its author. but we trust we 
may, without offence, entreat those who may be disposed to 
accuse us of misunderstanding the book, before so accusing us, 
to take the trouble to read the book themselves, and to be cer- 
tain that they themselves do not misunderstand it. 

Mr. Newman, as is well known, wrote, and in part printed, 
his essay before he became a Catholic, and, as he personally 
informed a distinguished friend of ours, —if the eminent pre- 
late who is our informant will allow us to call him our friend, 
who has more than once proved himself to be really so, — that 
he wrote the principal part of it nearly ten years before his 
conversion. It is not strange, then, nor incredible, that it 
should not be thoroughly orthodox. Never yet was a Protes- 
tant book written that could be converted into a Catholic 
book ; for, with all deference to Mr. Newman, who maintains 
the contrary, conversion is not simply taking something in addi- 
tion to what we before had, but consists in putting off, as well 
as putting on, in ** being unclothed, as well as clothed upon.”’ 
It is not likely the work was commenced with the design 
with which it was completed ; and it requires no very pro- 
found examination to discover, that, while the main theo- 
ry is consistently enough set forth, the book is not all of a 
piece ; and the hand of the author, retouching it here and there 
for the press, and striving to give it a more Catholic coloring 
and expression, is visible enough. ‘That he considered the 
theory set forth in his book as intimately connected with his 
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own conversion, that he honestly believed it contained a solid 
ground on which a man could justify himself in abandoning a 
sect and seeking the communion of the Church, and that it 
would or might aid others, especially Anglicans, in remov- 
ing the obstacles they imagined to communion with Rome, 
we make no doubt, and it seems to us but natural that he 
should have so believed. We see in the fact that he so be- 
lieved, even on the supposition that the book is what we re- 
gard it, nothing to induce us to withdraw our high esteem for 
him as a man anda scholar, or to check the full flow of our 
gratitude to Almighty God for having, in his great mercy, 
brought him into the way of salvation. 

The Theory of Developments is professedly put forth as an 
hypothesis, as an expedient for removing or getting rid of a 
difficulty. What is this difficulty, and what is suggested as 
the means of removing it? ‘The difficulty is presented in two 
forms, special and general. In the first part of the book, the 
special difficulty is sunk ‘n the general ; in the last part, the 
general is sunk in the special ; — so that, really, the book is 
weitten to remove a special difficulty ; 5; Ww hich is, the obstacle 
to seeking communion with the Church of Rome, pointed out 
by the author in one of the earlier numbers of the T'racts for 
the Times, and consists in the assuinption that Rome has in- 
troduced new gods, new doctrines, or, in simple terms, cor- 
rupted the primitive faith. 

This difficulty rests on the assumption of differences or va- 
riations between the faith presented to us by the history of the 
early ages of the Church, and the faith as held by the present 
Roman Catholic Church. But the real difficulty the author 
appears to hold does not end there, but resolves itself into a 
more general difficulty. ‘The variations and differences have 
not occurred in one form of Christianity alone, but have ex- 
tended to all; so that it is impossible to find any form of 
Christianity extant which is precisely that which we meet with 
in the primitive Church. If variation and difference of exter- 
nal form are solid reasons for refusing to seek communion with 
Rome, they are equally so for refusing communion with any 
pretended church now in existence. We must, then, con- 
clude, either that Christianity has failed, died out, or that it 
can exist under certain variations or differences of external 
representation. ‘The first alternative is inadmissible. Conse- 
quently the great inquiry must be, to ascertain how Christianity 
may continue perfect and unchanged under a variation and dif- 
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ference of external representation, and to obtain certain cri- 
teria by which to distinguish historically what is true Chris- 
tianity from what is not. For the explication or accounting for 
the variations, the author brings forward his theory of develop- 
ments ; for determining which or what is the real Christian- 
ity of history, and the actual continuation of the Apostolic 
Church, he introduces his seven tests of a true development, 
and applies them to ecclesiastical history, more especially of 
the third, fourth, and fifth centuries. 

‘he variations and difficulties are predicated in the Essay 
alike of doctrine, discipline, and worship. We confine our- 
selves, as we did before, to his theory so far only as it affects 
Christian doctrine, or the credenda of the Christian Church, to 
be received by all with divine and catholic faith ; for we readi- 
ly concede that much he says is true, if restricted to discipline 
and worship; and we have no doubt, that, if the author had 
been acquainted with the proper distinctions made by Catholic 
theologians between the former and the latter, he would have 
avoided the more serious errors of his book, — very likely 
would not have written it at all. 

‘lo proceed to more precise and formal statements ; we 
may say the author affirms, —1. That Christianity is a fact in 
the world’s history, and therefore falls itself within the province 
of history. 2. It must, then, have a history, and be suscepti- 
ble of an historical representation and verification. 3. But 
such are the variations and apparent inconsistencies of the his- 
torical representation it has received, that, while history ena- 
bles us to say with ease what Christianity is not, —as, for in- 
stance, that it is not Protestantism, — yet it does not, without 
difficulty, enable us to say precisely what it is. Hence the 
problem : — 

Given, the variations and apparent inconsistencies in the 
historical representations, how to explain or account for them, 
so as to be able to use history, our natural informant, in 
successfully determining, with completeness and exactness, 
what Christianity, historically considered, really is. — Essay, 
pp. 11-13. 

If Mr. Newman had been a Catholic at the time of propos- 
ing this problem, he would not have proposed it ; for no Cath- 
olic concedes that there is or can be the difficulty he implies. 
‘The only variations in respect of Christian doctrine the Catho- 
lic admits are, as Father Perrone says, new modes of ex- 
pression adopted on the occasion of novel errors. But this is 
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the problem proposed. For its solution, the author assumes a 
theory or hypothesis is necessary. Several hypotheses have 
heretofore been suggested. 

1. The quod ubique, quod semper, et quod ab omnibus of 
Vincent of Lerins, that Christianity is what has been held ev- 
erywhere, always, and by all. ‘This rule appears reasonable on 
its face ; is true in the abstract, when fairly applied in the Ro- 
man sense ; but it is impracticable, especially as understood 
by English divines ; for it admits of a laxer and a stricter appli- 
cation. If enlarged so as to suit the purposes of Anglicans, it 
includes the present Roman Catholic Church ; if contracted 
so as to exclude the creed of Pius the Fourth, it will exclude 
that of St. Athanasius, and certain doctrines which Anglicans 
profess to hold sacred. 

2. ‘he second hypothesis is, that Christianity was early cor- 
rupted from Oriental, Platonic, and polytheistic sources ; but 
this, however possible in itself, plausible, or sufficient, is una- 
vailable ; because we must know what the original evangelical 
message was, before we can say what has been a corruption 
of it. 

3. The Discipline of the Secret, — Disciplina Arcani ; 
sufficient as far as it goes, but does not meet the whole difli- 
culty, because the variations continue after this discipline has 
ceased to be in force. 

4. The Theory of Developments, which assumes the fact 
of variations and apparent inconsistencies, but defends them 
on the ground that they are legitimate developments, not cor- 
ruptions of primitive doctrines. Or, to state it with more rigid 
accuracy, it assumes two classes of variations, one false and 
destructive, the other true and preservative ; the former are 
false developments, and to be rejected as incompatible with 
the continued existence of Christianity ; the !atter are true de- 
velopments, and necessary to its preservation and influence. 

‘The subject matter of the essay is the Development of 
Christian Doctrine, and Christian doctrine is the subject of 
the developments, as the very title of the work informs us. 
What, then, is to be understood by Christian doctrine 2? This 
is our first question ; and we answer, evidently, according to 
Mr. Newman, the view taken or the idea formed by the human 
mind. He connects the developments of Christian doctrine 
and the developments of ideas in general, supposes a parity be- 
tween them, and from the fact and necessity of the latter con- 
cludes, at least, the antecedent probability of the former ; which 
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he could not do, if he did not hold Christian doctrine to be an 
idea. All he says of ideas in general, all the analogies he 
draws from them to elucidate and establish his doctrine of de- 
velopment, would be irrelevant and unmeaning, if he did not 
hold Christian doctrine itself to be an idea. 

But is the idea the revealed truth itself, or is it the view 
which the mind takes of the revealed truth? In some passages, 
the author seems to teach the former. Thus, he says, — 
‘¢ Christianity came into the world as an idea rather than an 
institution ” (p. 59); and he quotes with approbation a passage 
from Guizot, a Protestant, which teaches that Christianity, as 
an institution, as a government, has been the natural and ne- 
cessary result of the action of the idea on its recipients. But, 
according to Mr. Newman, the idea is not something given to 
the mind, ab ezira, already formed, but is itself formed by the 
mind ; for he defines it to be an habitual judgment of the mind, | 
formed by comparing, contrasting, abstracting, generalizing, ad- 
justing, classifying (p. 20). If, then, he takes the first alterna- 
tive suggested, he must hold, as we showed in our former 
article, that the revelation itself is an idea formed by the hu- 
man mind, which is the evident denial of revelation itself. 

Mr. Newman, though some passages in his Essay certainly 
warrant it, will of course shrink from this view. ‘Then he 
must take the other alternative, and say that Christian doctrine 
is not the revealed truth itself, but the view taken, or the idea 
which the mind forms of it. ‘This is clearly taught in the Es- 
say, as a passage which we shall soon quote fully and con- 
clusively proves ; it is supposed to be the view most favor- 
able to Mr. Newman, and we have been accused of doing him 
injustice in alleging that in some passages of his Essay he im- 
plies the other ; it is evidently Mr. Northcote’s understanding 
of his doctrine, and Mr. Northcote is good authority in the 
case ; and, finally, we have been assured personally by an 
English gentleman, an acquaintance and friend of Mr. New- 
man, one who was with him at Littlemore, one of his warm 
admirers and disciples, and like him a convert, —a man of 
superior worth and intelligence, — that this is really Mr. New- 
man’s doctrine, and that it never occurred to him that any one 
could understand him otherwise, or that any body did or could 
understand any thing else by Christian doctrine. Conceding or 
assuming, as the case may be, this to be actually what Mr. 
Newman understands by Christian doctrine, we can without 
much difficulty seize the more prominent features of his theory. 
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1. The revealed truth or divine message communicated to the 
world once for all by inspired teachers, and consigned to the 
letter of documents, say the Holy Scriptures; 2. The view 
taken or idea formed of it by the human mind operating on it ; 
3. The struggles or efforts of the human mind to realize its idea, 
or to make it an adequate mental representation of the exter- 
nal revealed truth; and, 4. The developments which result 
from these efforts or struggles, and of which some are legitimate 
and tend to preserve, and others are illegitimate and tend to cor- 
rupt or destroy, the original idea. Hence, says the author : — 


“If Christianity is a fact, and can be made the subject-matter of 
exercises of the reason, and impresses an idea of itself on our minds, 
that idea will in the course of time develope in a series of ideas, 
connected and harmonious with one another, and unchangeable and 
complete, as is the external fact itself which is thus represented. 
It is the peculiarity of the human mind that it cannot take an object 
in, which is submitted to it, simply and integrally. It conceives 
by means of definition and description ; whole objects do not cre- 
ate in the intellect whole ideas, but are, to use a mathematical 
phrase, thrown into series, into a number of statements, strength- 
ening, interpreting, correcting each other, and with more or less 
exactness approximating, as they accumulate, to a perfect image. 
There is no other way of learning or of teaching. We cannot 
teach except by aspects or views, which are not identical with the 
thing itself which we are teaching... .. . It may be objected, 
that inspired documents, such as the Holy Scriptures, at once 
determine its [their] doctrine without further trouble. But they 
were intended to create an idea, and that idea is not in the sacred 
text, but in the mind of the reader; and the question is, wheth- 
er that idea is communicated to him in its completeness and 
minute accuracy, on its first apprehension, or expands in his 
heart and intellect, and comes to perfection in the course of 
time. Nor could it be maintained without extravagance that 
the letter of the New Testament, or of any assignable number of 
books, comprises a delineation of all possible forms which a di- 
vine message may assume when submitted to a multitude of 
minds. Nor is the case altered by supposing that inspiration did 
for the first recipients of the revelation what the divine fiat did 
for herbs and plants in the beginning, which were created in 
maturity. Still, the time at length came when its recipients ceas- 
ed to be inspired; and on these recipients the revealed truths 
would fall, as in other cases, at first vaguely and generally, and 
would afierwards be completed by developments.” — p. 49. 


This is to the purpose, and establishes what we have thus 
far said. Christian doctrine is the idea the mind forms of the 
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revealed truth. But the idea is at first incomplete, vague, and 
general, and constitutes no adequate mental representation of 
its object. Hence the occasion and need of developments. 
But the process of development is not a process carried on by 
authority for the mind, but a human process, carried on by the 
human mind itself. In this process the mind may err, run off 
into extravagances, and effect false developments which tend 
to corrupt and destroy the original idea. Hence the necessity 
of an infallible authority to decide between true and false de- 
velopments, to say what of that which the mind has worked 
out may be retained, and what must be rejected. What is 
permitted to be retained is incorporated into the creed, and is 
henceforth de fide ; what it is determined must be rejected 
degenerates into heresy, and, as Mr. Northcote says, ‘‘ gradu- 
ally becomes external and hostile to the Church.”? Since de- 
velopments are inevitable and necessary, from the very nature 
of the human mind, and, to say the least, antecedently proba- 
ble from the character of the revelation itself, they must have 
been designed and provided for by the Author of the revelation. 
‘’‘hen he must have established the infallible authority proved 
to be necessary. ‘This infallible authority can be predicated 
of no other body than the Roman Church. Therefore, the 
Roman Church is infallible. ‘Then she is the true Church, 
the Church of God, in whose communion alone salvation is to 
be sought. Here is the Theory of Developments from the 
point of view we have taken it up, and here is the argument of 
the Essay. ‘The argument is no novelty, and if, instead of say- 
ing developments are necessary and must be provided for, we 
say, such is the perversity of the human intellect and will, that 
men will not be simple believers, but will strive to compre- 
hend the faith, master it by subjecting it to human forms, as 
Mr. Newman’s main endeavour is to show it should be, and 
therefore errors do and will arise, and must be guarded against, 
it is the argument used by every Catholic theologian from the 
first, and suggests itself naturally to every man of ordinary in- 
tellectual cultivation. It was hardly necessary to go so far, 
and to run such risks, to obtain an argument which might have 
been obtained without any journeying or risk at all. But we 
are most of us like the Syrian who came to the prophet to be 
cured of his leprosy, greatly scandalized if the prophet mere- 
ly tells us, — ‘* Go wash in the Jordan seven times, and be 
clean.”? But, letting the argument go for what it is worth, we 
object to the theory of Christian doctrine as set forth. 
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1. It degrades Christianity to the level of human and hereti- 
cal doctrines, and denies all differentia generis between them. 
‘This follows necessarily from its assumption of a parity be- 
tween Christianity and philosophy, human polity and ideas in 
general (p. 19). The author everywhere illustrates and con- 
firms his doctrine of developments by what he terms ‘* parallel 
instances,’”’ taken from philosophy, politics, and heresy, and, 
after describing the state into which the Nestorian and Mono- 
physite communions have fallen, adds, — ‘* Such might have 
been the condition of Christianity, had it been absorbed by the 
feudalism of the Middle Ages’ (p. 48). He takes the devel- 
opments which Methodism, an heretical sect, and subject, to 
say the least, to the simple natural laws of the human mind, as 
illustrative of those he contends for in Christian doctrine. But 
all this would be absurd, if he supposed Christian doctrine, as 
doctrine, belonged to a different order. Moreover, he ex- 
pressly admits the objection. ‘‘ Nor can it,”’ he says, ‘¢ fairly 
be made a difficulty, that thus to treat Christianity is to level it 
in some sort to sects and doctrines of the world, and to im- 
pute to it the imperfections which characterize the productions 
of man.”” — p. 49. ‘This is sufficient, for it concedes that the 
author’s manner of treating Christianity does degrade it to the 
level of human and heretical doctrines, and imputes to it the 
imperfections which characterize whatever is human. 

‘The author, indeed, tells us that the divine message was, or 
may have been (p. 19), communicated to the world once for 
all; but this makes no difference ; for, as we understand him, it 
was not communicated as materia formata, but simply as mate- 
ria informis, on which the mind may operate, and to which, 
by operating, it gives form or idea. The doctrine is the form 
which the human mind gives to the materia informis. As to 
this informal matter, it is indeed divine, but as reduced to 
form, made doctrine, it is human. But this must also be 
said of all heresies, for they are only the form which sectarians 
give to the revealed facts on or about which they exercise 
their reason. ‘They, then, are not essentially or generically dis- 
tinguishable from Christian doctrine itself, and it is clear from 
Mr. Newman throughout, that he does not distinguish them from 
it, except in the fact that they are less adequate mental repre- 
sentations of their object ; that is, use up or reduce to form 
a less quantity of the informal matter revealed, are less suc- 
cessful in reducing the wild and weltering chaos to order. 
Hence, — 
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‘** The Catholic creed is for the most part the combination of sep- 
arate truths, which heretics have divided among themselves, and 
err in dividing. So that, as a matter of fact, if a religious mind 
were educated in some form of heathenism or error, and then 
were brought under the light of truth, it would be drawn off from 
error into truth, not by losing what it had, but by gaining what it 
had not; not by being unclothed, but by being clothed upon, that 
mortality may be swallowed up in life.””— p. 46. 


Nor does the case essentially alter when we come to philos- 
ophy, or human doctrines formed for the explication of nature. 
Nature here is the materia informis ; but nature is divine as 
well as grace, and philosophies, though human as doctrines, 
are yet divine as to their matter. ‘I'he only difference between 
philosophy and Christian doctrine, then, is, that philosophy is 
the human form of divine matter naturally supplied, while 
Christianity is the human form of divine matter sapernaturally 
supplied. ‘The one, then, in quantum est doctrina, does not 
difler, generically, from the other. Hence the author says, 
very consistently with this view, — ‘‘ Christianity differs from 
other religions and philosophies in what it has in addition to 
them, not in kind, but in origin ; not in its nature, but in its per- 
sonal characteristics.”» — p. 49. It is true the author says 
this cannot fairly be made a difficulty ; but, with his leave, we 
think it a very grave difficulty to degrade Christianity ‘‘ to the 
level of sects [heresies] and doctrines of the world, and to im- 
pute to it the imperfections which characterize the productions 
of man.” 

2. The doctrine Mr. Newman sets forth denies that there is, 
properly speaking, any such thing as Christian doctrine. It is 
a contradiction in terms to call that the doctrine which is not 
the thing taught, but the view, or idea, or judgment, which the 
mind forms of it. Doctrine means, by the very force of the 
word itself, that which is taught, and formally taught too ; 
for all teaching is necessarily formal, and can never be 
made to mean either the materia informis submitted to the 
mind, or the form the mind gives to it, or judgment it forms 
of it. Hence, in representing the Christian revelation, objec- 
tively considered, as the mere informal matter of doctrine, and 
making the doctrine the form which the mind gives it, Mr. 
Newman denies that there is or can be a Christian doctrine. 
This he might have suspected when he was reducing Chris- 
tianity to the level of the sects; for, properly speaking, the 
sects have no doctrine, since what each believes is merely his 
own view of what is submitted to his mind. 
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3. The theory excludes the Ecclesia docens, or teaching au- 
thority of the Church. ‘The Catholic holds that the faith is 
what, and only what, God reveals and the Church teaches or 
proposes. ‘I'he faith is everywhere and always in the Church. 
Hence, there must be everywhere at every moment of time a 
teaching authority in the Church, everywhere and always, from 
the Apostles to the consummation of the world, actively pro- 
posing the faith. ‘This is what we call the Church teaching, 
and is composed of all pastors and teachers in communion with 
the successor of St. Peter, — all of whom teach with infalli- 
ble authority, when teaching what, and only what, they have 
been taught and commissioned to teach. Individuals here and 
there may err through ignorance or perversity ; but our Lord 
is himself supernaturally present with the Church, universally 
and permanently, and by his gracious providence takes care 
that the whole do not err, and that no considerable number 
do, from one cause or the other, or from any cause whatever ; 
and if individuals, through the pride of their own reason, seek to 
bring in profane novelties, the Ecclesia judicans, passive except 
on such occasions, declares infallibly what is the law which, 
on the points in litigation, has been promulgated from the begin- 
ning, and condemns the errors and their adherents and abet- 
tors. ‘Thus has the faith been infallibly taught and preserved 
from the Apostles to us, and thus it will be from us to the con- 
summation of the world ; for He who can neither deceive nor 
be deceived has said it. But this universal, indefectible, and 
permanently active teaching church Mr. Newman’s theory de- 
nies. Of course, the teacher is denied in the denial of the 
doctrine ; for there can no more be a teacher without doctrine 
than there can be doctrine without a teacher ; since teacher 
{doctor} and doctrine are correlatives. 

If there be a church teaching, she must teach Christian doc- 
trine, and Christian doctrine must be what and only what she 
teaches. But Christian doctrine must be either the revealed 
truth itself, or the idea the mind forms of it. Then the 
Church must, if she teach at all, teach either the one or the 
other of these. But not the revealed truth itself, because that 
would make it the doctrine, and not merely the materia infor- 
mis of doctine ; not the idea, for that would deny that it is 
formed by the mind operating on the revealed truth. In either 
case, then, the supposition of the Church teaching contradicts 
the theory. Consequently, the theory contradicts the Church 
teaching, or, as we say, excludes the Ecclesia docens. 
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4. It excludes the Ecclesia credens, or denies that there is 
any faith believed. ‘T'his follows from the denial of the Church 
teaching. ‘The faith is what, and only what, God reveals and 
the Church proposes. If there be no church teaching, there 
is no faith proposed ; and if none is proposed, none can be 
believed. But the theory denies the Church teaching, there- 
fore denies that any faith is taught ; therefore that any is be- 
lieved. So there can be no church believing. ‘‘ Fides ex au- 
ditu, auditus autem per verbum Christi... .. Quomodo cre- 
dent ei, quem non audierunt 2 Quomodo autem audient sine 
predicante 2? Quomodo vero pradicabunt nisi mittantur 2?” — 
Rom. x. 17, 14, 15. 

5. It excludes the Ecclesia judicans. Mr. Newman, in 
words, asserts the infallible authority of the Church, and on 
this fact founds his claim to Catholicity. But the Church is 
infallible in three distinct, though inseparable, functions, — be- 
lieving, teaching, and judging. ‘The first two Mr. New- 
man’s theory denies, and he nowhere even in words asserts 
them. In their place he substitutes an Ecclesia discens, or, 
in plain English, a church learning, which likens the faithful 
to those whom the blessed Apostle characterizes as semper 
discentes, et unquam ad scientiam veritatis pervenientes. But 
to stop here would be obviously absurd ; for the Church, in 
learning or developing the faith, in quantum est Ecclesia dis- 
cens or evolvens, is not infallible, may err, run off into ex- 
travagances, effect false developments as well as true, and 
therefore lose, instead of preserving, the deposit of faith. 
Hence the necessity of an infallible authority. But this in- 
fallible authority can, after the exclusion of the Church teach- 
ing and believing, be only the Church judging, or deciding be- 
tween true and false developments, — what of that which the 
Church learning has worked out is to be retained as dogmatic 
truth, and what is to be rejected as refuse and suffered to de- 
generate into heresy ; and it is only in this sense that we find 
the author asserting the infallibility of the Church, or arguing its 
necessity ; for—and the point is capital—the authority 
does not precede the fallible action of the mind of the Church, 
effect and authoritatively propose the development, but follows 
that action, and gives to the developments effected, as Mr. 
Northcote expresses it, ‘*her seal of sanction or anathe- 
ma.’? ‘The truth to be sanctioned is elicited by the contro- 
versy which precedes the decision of authority ; and conse- 
quently the action of authority, as such, must consist in op- 
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posing the truth so elicited to the contradictory error ; that is, 
determining which of the litigants is the faithful development. 
Obviously, “then, the infallible authority can be only the judicial 
authority, that is, the Ecclesia judicans. 

But no Ecclesia judicans can be legitimately asserted where 
there is no church teaching ; for the church teaching is the 
conditio sine qua non of the church judging. ‘The office of the 
judge is to judge of the infractions of law. But where there is 
no law, there are no infractions of law, and there is no law 
where none has been promulgated. ‘The judge, therefore, 
necessarily presupposes the promulgation of the law as the con- 
dition of his own existence. But where there is no teacher, 
there is no promulgation of the law. ‘The judge, in quantum 
est gudex, does not promulgate the law, but simply declares 
what, on the points in litigation, is the law which has already 
been promulgated. Consequently, where there has been no 
teacher to promulgate the law, or simply where there is no 
teacher preceding the judge, there can be no judge. ‘There- 
fore the theory excludes the Church judging. 

Again. The judge, in quantum est judex, does not promul- 
gate the law ; he only declares a law previously promulgated. 
Now, on the points in litigation, which the judge is called upon 
to decide, he either declares the law truly or he does not. If 
he does not, he is not infallible, and the assertion of a judge 
avails the author nothing. If he does, then it is infallibly cer- 
tain that on those points there had been a law previously pro- 
mulgated. If so, the alleged development is no development, 
but the simple declaration or application of the preéxisting 
law. In point of fact, this last is what the Church always al- 
leges when deciding a controversy of faith. She uniformly 
alleges, that she is only opposing to the novel error what is 
and has been the faith taught and believed, or law promul- 
gated, from the first. From the first, then, she assumes the 
law on the point litigated to have been formal, for it is ab- 
surd to say an informal law, in so far as informal, is a law pro- 
mulgated. But if the law or the faith from the first has been 
formal, of course it can have had no developments. But the 
Church, in declaring the law, which she applies to the point 
litigated, has been promulgated from the first, is either fallible 
or nhelitble. If fallible, Mr. Newman has no infallible church. 
If infallible, he cannot assert developments. But he does as- 
sert developments. ‘Therefore, he can assert no infallible 
church. So both his theory of Christian doctrine and his the- 
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ory of developments alike exclude the infallible Church judg- 
ing, and reduce his theory to that of mere private judgment. 

6. It excludes even the possibility of faith, by denying, 
quoad nos, the possibility of an infallible revelation. ‘This we 
saw in the beginning was Mr. Northcote’s understanding of 
Mr. Newman’s theory. Mr. Newman says, — ‘‘ It is the pe- 
culiarity of the human mind that it cannot take an object in, 
which is submitted to it, simply and integrally. .... Whole 
objects do not create in the intellect whole ideas ; but are, to 
use a mathematical phrase, thrown into series, into a number 
of statements, strengthening, interpreting, correcting each oth- 
er, and with more or less exactness approximating, as they ac- 
cumulate, a perfect image. ‘There is no other way of learn- 
ing or of teaching. We cannot teach except by aspects or views, 
which are not identical with the thing itself we are teaching.’’? — 
p- 49. ‘This is clear and conclusive, if words are allowed to 
have their ordinary meaning ; for it is assigned as the reason 
why we cannot, on its first apprehension, form to ourselves 
an adequate mental representation of the revealed truth, and 
are able to complete it only in the course of time by de- 
velopments. But what is thus affirmed of the communication 
and reception of the original divine message may and must be 
affirmed, for the same reason, of the decisions of the infallible 
authority, — supposing it to exist. ‘* Whole objects do not 
create whole ideas in the intellect.”” But the decision or defi- 
nition of an objective authority is a whole object, and there- 
fore cannot create a whole idea, be taken in simply and _inte- 
grally, but must be ‘‘ thrown into series, into a number of 
statements, strengthening, interpreting, correcting each other, 
and with more or less exactness approximating, as they ac- 
cumulate, to a perfect image.” Suppose a new decision, and 
the same process must be repeated, and so on ad infinitum. 
‘¢ We cannot teach except by aspects or views, which are not 
identical with the thing itself we are teaching.” If not identi- 
cal with it, in so far as not identical, they must be diverse from 
it. ‘Then, if the thing itself be truth, they must be more or 
less untrue ; consequently, it is impossible to teach the truth 
without some admixture of error. ‘Then no infallible revela- 
tion can be made to the human mind, as we inferred from Mr. 
Northcote ; if no infallible revelation, then no infallible faith ; 
and if no infallible faith, then none at all; or, if no infallible 
revelation, then no revelation, for God cannot teach error, 
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quoad se or quoad nos ; and if no revelation, then of course 
no faith. Consequently, faith is impossible. 

‘These are some of the grave objections to which Mr. New- 
man’s theory of Christian doctrine is exposed, if, as we have 
conceded, it assumes Christian doctrine to be not the revealed 
truth itself, but the mind’s idea of it. But, if it be denied that 
it does so assume, and contended that it assumes the doctrine 
to be the revealed truth itself, it becomes, if possible, still 
more objectionable ; for it is undeniable that it assumes the 
doctrine to be idea, and idea to be, not something already 
formed communicated to the mind ab eztra, but an habitual 
judgment formed by the mind itself. This would reduce Chris- 
tianity, in respect both of its matter and of its form, to the 
level of philosophy, and be an absolute denial of the super- 
natural revelation even of its matter, that is, of supernatural 
revelation altogether. ‘The moment Christian doctrine is as- 
sumed to be an idea formed by the mind, an habitual judg- 
ment, whatever is assumed to be its object, Christianity, in 
any sense in which a Catholic can recognize it, is absolutely 
denied. No man can be a Catholic, who does not hold that 
Christian doctrine is the revealed truth itself, and that this 
truth is infallibly proposed to the mind, and infallibly received 
by it. If the revealed truth cannot be so proposed and so 
received, it is idle to talk of faith or of a divine message. The 
real question Mr. Newman raises is, not the possibility of de- 
velopments, but the possibility of revelation. 


Thus far we have confined ourselves chiefly to Mr. New- 
man’s view of Christian doctrine ; we proceed now to his view 
of developments. It will not be difficult to determine what 
he means by developments, for they are determined by his 
view of the doctrine, not the doctrine by them. His view of 
the doctrine is the basis of the developments, the principle 
from which they are deduced, and they therefore are to be 
understood in that sense only in which it is the ground on 
which they may be logically accounted for and justified. 

The historical facts assumed to be developments, — except 
in the few instances in which the author is not historically ex- 
act, — we readily admit as facts, but not as developments. 
The Catholic Church of to-day, whether regarded as a gov- 
ernment, as a body of doctrine, or as a cultus, Mr. Newman 
says, is the development of the Apostolic Church, and, being 
such, is the true Church. But is the present Catholic Church, 
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under the relation of doctrine, the development of the A pos- 
tolic Church, or is it identically it, without any development 
or shadow of variation? We say, under the relation of doc- 
trine, by which we mean the faith objectively considered and 
formally proposed ; for there is a broad distinction to be 
marked between the faith and the Church under the relation 
of government and worship. In government, or discipline, 
and cultus erterior, we have no difliculty in conceding develop- 
ments. When the Church was confined to the Apostles, and 
a small company of believers at Jerusalem, she could hardly 
present the same appearance externally, or exercise all the 
governmental faculties, at least in their varied applications, 
as when she included all nations under her dominion ; and all 
the capabilities of her worship could hardly be developed when 
the faithful were few, without temples, unable to worship in 
open day, and obliged to conceal themselves in private cham- 
bers, in caves, and in catacombs, any more than they can be 
with us in a hostile community, in the midst of poverty and 
destitution. Yet in both of these respects her faculties must 
always be the same, and it is necessary, in order to estab- 
lish her identity and fidelity, to show that she has always ex- 
ercised her faculties according to their normal intent, and that 
she has exercised no faculties but those with which she has 
been endowed from the beginning. But if this be done, all is 
done that is necessary for her complete vindication under the 
respective heads of government and of external worship. 
‘Thus far we have no controversy with Mr. Newman. 

But with regard to doctrine the case is different. ‘The doc- 
trine is the revelata or credenda, which God reveals and the 
Church proposes, and is the fundamental law of the Church. 
In this, developments are not admissible, for they would im- 
ply a growth of doctrine, which in its turn would argue either 
a deficiency in the Apostolic doctrine as formally taught, or 
an excess in the doctrine formally proposed by the Church 
now. Developments of the law must be understood either in 
the sense of new enactments, or in the sense of new applica- 
tions, or applications of the law to new cases which arise in 
the course of time and the progress of events. In the first 
sense, they cannot be admitted without assuming a progress in 
the law itself, which is only another form of saying it was im- 
perfect in the beginning, contrary to the uniform teaching of 
Catholic theologians, who are all agreed that the Jaw was per- 
fect from the first, and can neither be enlarged nor diminished. 
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In the second sense mentioned, what are called developments 
are not developments. All development implies a change of 
some sort ; but the application of the law to a new case im- 
plies no change in the law, either in respect of its matter or 
in respect of its form. If you mean only these new applica- 
tions by developments, you have no right to call them devel- 
opments of doctrine. ‘The identity of the doctrine materially 
and formally remains ever unaffected, whatever the variation 
of the cases to which it is applied. 

This is so obvious, that it can escape no one of ordinary 
intelligence, and, in principle, it has not escaped Mr. Newman. 
But he does not —and the point must not be overlooked — 
hold the doctrine to be the law. ‘The law of the Church, he 
admits, must be identical, unchanged, and unchangeable, both 
as to space and time. ‘The law, properly speaking, accord- 
ing to him, developes, but is not developed. But he means 
by the law not law in the forensic sense, but in the animal or 
vegetable sense, —a subjective inherent law of growth, like 
that in the acorn, which developes it into the oak, — the law of 
the animal in the embryon, which developes it into the full- 
grown animal of its species, — the forma, or idea, of the Pla- 
tonists. ‘This law is the informative or informing power of 
the Church, and, just in proportion to its life, vigor, activi- 
ty, pushes out branches and foliage in all directions, effects 
new developments in doctrine, in discipline, and worship, till 
the Church, under all these aspects, and under every possible 
particular aspect of these general aspects, has in the course of 
time come to maturity, or the perfection of its species. ‘These 
are Mr. Newman’s own illustrations, and this is his theory of 
development. Evidently, then, the faith, objectively consid- 
ered, is not, in his view, the law which the Church obeys, and 
which determines her developments, as the law of the animal 
economy determines the developments and growth of the ani- 
mal. 

This is further evident from his use of the word develop- 
ment. Sometimes he means by developments the process of 
development, sometimes the result ; sometimes the practical 
effects of faith and worship on the life of individuals, com- 
munities, society at large, sometimes the reaction of these 
effects on faith and worship themselves ; sometimes the simple 
application of the recognized law to new cases which occur, 
sometimes the evolution of new dogmas from the original di- 
vine message as embodied in Scripture or as latent in the un- 
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defined consciousness of the Church ; sometimes true devel- 
opments, sometimes false developments ; sometimes develop- 
ments of Christian doctrine, and sometimes developments by 
it. Yet all these several classes of facts, so diverse and het- 
erogeneous to the Catholic theologian, he throws into the same 
category, traces to one and the same generic principle, and 
calls by the same common name. This is a singular fact. 
Hear what he himself says : — ‘‘ ''he word is commonly used, 
and is here used, in three senses indiscriminately, from defect 
of our language ; on the one hand, for the process of develop- 
ment, on the other, for the result ; and again, either generally 
for a development true or not true, or exclusively for a devel- 
opment deserving the name.’”?— p. 26. What more perplex- 
ing to the reader? What scientific writer ever before defined 
his terms so as to make ‘‘ confusion worse confounded ” ? 
With all respect for Mr. Newman, this confusion does not 
arise ‘¢ from the defect of our language,’’? but from his own 
ideas. ‘These things are confounded in his theory, and ac- 
cording to that theory are to be regarded as homogeneous. If 
his theory be true, his classification is rigidly scientific. 

Christian doctrine — and by Christian doctrine he means 
Christianity, whether regarded as government, as dogma, as 
ethics, or as worship —is the human form of the revealed 
truth or divine message submitted to the action of reason. 
Hence, the formative power or informing law of the Church 
is not in the Revealer, is not in the revelation, but in the 
mind of the recipient. It is simply the human intellect and 
heart operating on and with the idea formed of the revelation 
submitted to them. ‘The developments predicated are all the 
results of this operation. Consequently, whether they be de- 
velopments in doctrine, in discipline, or in worship, true or 
false, they all have the same generic principle, and fall of 
themselves into the same category, and are rightly and scien- 
tifically called by the same common name. ‘The defect of 
language is nothing but its inability to supply common names 
which, implying a whole class, yet imply only a part of it, — 
a defect, we apprehend, common to most languages. 

Mr. Newman’s whole theory of developments, as a theory, 
rests on the assumption, that our holy religion, under all and 
each of its aspects, is divine matter under a human form ; that 
is, it is efficacious ex opere recipientis, not, as we are taught, ex 
opere operato ; or that Divinity is the matter, humanity the 
form, — the Divine the passivity, the human the activity. 
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‘*Certainly,”’ he says, ‘it is a degradation to consider a divine 
work under an earthly form ; but it is no irreverence, since 
the Lord himself, its author and owner, bore one also.’? — 
p. 49. Christianity is ‘‘externally what the Apostle calls 
an ‘earthen vessel,’ being the religion of men. And, consid- 
ered as such, it grows in wisdom and in stature ; but the powers 
which it wields, and the words which proceed out of its mouth, 
attest its miraculous nativity.” — p. 50. . Yes, as to its mat- 
ter, but not as to its form,—to say nothing of the doctrine 
implied, that the Incarnation was the simple exhibition of the 
Divinity under an earthly form, which, if we understand by 
the form idea, and by idea an habitual judgment, as the author 
defines it, implies the assumption of the Divine by the hu- 
man, and not of the human by the Divine, if the analogy 
relied on be illustrative of the doctrine in question. 

We by no means assert, or believe, that Mr. Newman 
would now, or when writing his book, maintain consciously, 
intentionally, this abominable formula to which his Essay is re- 
ducible ; but his theory rests upon it, necessarily implies it, 
if we are not utterly incapable of understanding our mother 
tongue on a subject with which we are not unfamiliar ; or if 
it does not, it is either unintelligible except to the few who 
may have the word of the enigma, or it is a splendid illus- 
tration of the ignorantia elenchi. From beginning to end, it 
seems to us to rest on the assumption, that Christianity is 
nothing to us but mere words, save so far as we realize it 
in our intellect and heart. ‘To realize, if applied to ideas, 
means to make the ideal real ; if to matter, to make that which 
is informal and potential, formal and actual, as the seal 
impressed gives form to the wax, or as the sculptor brings 
out the figure from the block of marble. View it in what 
light you will, the formative power is the human agent, and 
therefore what in Christianity is divine must be regarded as 
the matter on and with which the human agent operates, — 
the precise doctrine we ascribed in our former article to Mr. 
Newman, and identified with Neander’s, and which is readily 
developed into Socinianism on the one hand, and, perhaps, 
into justification by faith alone on the other, according to the 
special point of view under which it is taken up. This doc- 
trine makes the Divine passive; and the only exceptions to 
the universal passivity of the Divine in our religion and its 
effects, which Mr. Newman seems to us to recognize, are 
exceptions as to the original revelation itself, and in deciding, 
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when the mind of the Church has worked them out from her 
implicit feelings, what are to be retained as true develop- 
ments, and what are to be rejected as false. But this oc- 
casional active interference of the Divine militates nothing 
against the formula in the sense we give to it. It is true, in 
applying, though not in stating and establishing, his theory, 
the author speaks of ‘‘ the mind of the Church,” where we 
say the human mind. But by the mind of the Church he 
can mean only the collection of individual minds, operating 
on and with the original idea of the divine message submitted 
to them. ‘This idea is the human form of the divine mes- 
sage, and, though divine as to its matter, or as to its pas- 
sive element, is yet human as to its form or active element ; 
and therefore, whether we say the human mind or the mind of 
the Church, the meaning is one and the same. It is true, 
also, that he speaks of the mind of the Church working out 
dogmatic truth from implicit feelings, under secret supernatural 
guidance. But this amounts to nothing, in any sense in which, 
as a Catholic, he is at liberty to understand it. ‘To amount 
to any thing, this secret supernatural guidance must be gratia 
inspirationis, and that would imply that the Church is inspired, 
and that each of her members is inspired, which, in both of its 
parts, is untrue ; for the Church is not inspired, but assisted. 
If he means by this secret supernatural guidance only gratia 
assistenti@, it is not to his purpose. ‘This, in the sense of 
Catholic theologians, must be either assistance in keeping and 
proposing what has been taught and believed from the first, or 
it must be the donum fidei, or supernatural assistance to be- 
lieve what the Church proposes. He cannot say the former, 
because he does not mean by the mind of the Church the Ee- 
clesia docens ; not the latter, because it is only assistance to 
believe what is formally proposed. Let him mean by the su- 
pernatural guidance what he will, he must assume it either as 
teacher or as believer. As believer he cannot, for the object 
must be proposed before it can be believed, and the object 
is not proposed, for the very supposition is, that it is to be 
evolved or worked out. If as teacher, it can, according to 
the formal doctrine of the author, teach only in so far as that 
which it teaches is subjected to a human form, — its teachings 
must be subject to the condition of all teaching, no less than 
the original divine message itself. Whatever, then, he may 
mean by secret supernatural guidance, unless he either con- 
tradicts himself or the uniform teaching of all Catholic theolo- 
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gians and asserts that the Church is inspired, he can mean 
nothing which militates against the doctrine we have ascribed 
to him. 

Assuming now what we have sufficiently established to be 
Mr. Newman’s doctrine, express or necessarily implied, con- 
sciously or unconsciously on his part put forth, it follows, that 
the idea which the human mind formed, on the submission of the 
divine message to its action, is the inherent or subjective law 
of the Church, and the whole life and action of the Church 
consists in the full and perfect realization of this idea under all 
and each of its aspects, in each and all of its capabilities, in 
the intellect and heart of individuals and of nations ; that is, if 
we may so speak, the full and perfect reproduction of the di- 
vine message under a human form, or rendering the human 
idea the full and complete representation of the divine idea. 
This idea being that with which she starts, she must obey it, 
preserve it, as the acorn obeys and preserves its law in be- 
coming the oak. We must, then, conceive the Church to 
have been in its beginning the embryon or the germ of what 
she now is. Nothing can be in her in maturity but what was in 
the germ, or has been assimilated in the process of growth. 
But if the germ of all is in the beginning, it is only the germ. 
Kvery doctrine, every discipline, every rite, every observance, 
we now find in the Church was in the Church in the Apos- 
tolic age, but only as the oak is in the acorn, the chicken in 
the egg. All is there, but there in an embryonic state. 

The process of growth includes, like all growth, a process 
of evolution and a process of assimilation. ‘* The idea,” 
says the author (p. 40), ‘‘never was that throve and lasted, 
yet, like mathematical truth, incorporated nothing from exter- 
nal sources. So far from the fact of such incorporation im- 
plying corruption, as is sometimes supposed. development im- 
plies incorporation.”” ‘This is decisive ; and the only ques- 
tion we need now ask is as to the fact, whether Mr. Newman 
does predicate growth, development in this general sense, of 
doctrine properly so called. ‘That he does in other respects, 
and in all other respects, no one will deny ; but does he of 
doctrine in the specific sense in which we use the word ? 

In answer, we remark, —1. he developments are predi- 
cated generally of Christian doctrine, in the very title of the 
book, and are throughout the whole Essay predicated of Chris- 
tianity in general, without any note or mark of distinction. 
2. The problem the author set out to solve includes doctriae, 
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as well as discipline and worship. 3. He concludes the ante- 
cedent probability of developments in Christianity from the 
developments of doctrine effected by divine inspiration under 
the old law. 4. His theory requires him to assert develop- 
ment of doctrine in like manner as other developments. 5. He 
expressly asserts development and growth of doctrine, whether 
regard be had to the original revelation or to our idea of it. 
Out of the multitude of passages we might quote to prove this, 
which, by the way, needs no proof, after what we have es- 
tablished, the following will suffice : — 


‘¢ When we turn to the consideration of particular doctrines on 
which Scripture lays the greatest stress, we shall see that it is abso- 
lutely impossible for them to remain in the mere letter of Scrip- 
ture, if they are to be more than mere words, or to convey a defi- 
nite idea to the mind of the recipient. When it is declared that ‘ the 
Word became flesh,’ three wide questions open upon us on the 
very announcement, — what is meant by ‘ Word,’ what by ‘ flesh,’ 
and what by ‘ became.’ ‘The answers to these involve a PROCESS 
OF INVESTIGATION, and are developments. Moreover, when they 
have been made, they will suggest a series of secondary questions ; 
and thus at length a multitude of propositions will gather round the 
inspired sentence of which they come, giving it externally the form 
of doctrine, and creating or deepening the idea of it in the mind.” — 
p. 90. 


This of itself is decisive. Revelation does not tell us what 
is meant by ‘* the Word,” what by ‘ flesh,”’ nor what by “ be- 
came,”’ and we can answer these questions only by a process of 
investigation! Was Christianity a revelation only for men who 
have the ability and the leisure to undertake and carry on pro- 
cesses of investigation ; or will not the faith of the poor ser- 
vant-girl or the poor slave suffice for the scholar and the phi- 
losopher ? But the author goes on, and after enumerating sev- 
eral particulars in which, he says, so far as we know, the origi- 
nal revelation, on matters of great and pressing moment, is in- 
complete, adds : — 


*‘ As far as the letter goes of the inspired message, there is not 
one of us but has exceeded by transgression its revealed provisions, 
and finds himself in consequence tirown upon those infinite resour- 
ces of divine love which are stored in Christ, but have not been 
drawn out into form in its appointments. Since, then, Scripture 
needs COMPLETION, the question is brought to this issue, — WHETH- 
ER DEFECT OR INCHOATENESS IN ITS DOCTRINES BE OR BE NOT AN 
ANTECEDENT PROBABILITY OF A DEVELOPMENT OF THEM.” — p. 51. 
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Can any man ask any thing more than this? Here is a 
plain assertion, if taken in connection with what immediately 
precedes, that the Sacrament of Penance was not included 
the formal appointments of the inspired message ; which cor- 
responds with what the author elsewhere says, namely, that 
Penance is a development of Baptism, as Purgatory was a later 
development as a form of Penance due for post-baptismal sins. 
But here is another passage: — 


‘‘In whatever sense the need and its supply are a_ proof of 
design in the visible creation, in the same do the gaps, if the 
word may be used, which occur in the structure of the original 
creed of the Church, make it probable that those developments, 
which grow out of the truths which lie around them, were intended 
to complete it.”” — p. 52. 


One more extract will suffice on this branch of the sub- 
ject: — 


** And it is plain that what the Christians of the first ages anathe- 
matized included deductions from the articles of faith, that is, de- 
velopments, as well as those articles of faith themselves. For, since 
the reason they commonly gave for using the anathema was that 
the doctrine was strange and startling, it follows that the truth 
which was its contradictory had also ‘been unknown to them hith- 
erto ; which is also shown by their temporary perplexity, and their 
difficulty of meeting heresy, in particular cases.” — p. 162. 


These extracts settle the fact that Mr. Newman does assert 
positive developments of Christian doctrine in the sense al- 
leged. But can a Catholic admit them? Certainly not. 
Christian doctrine is simply and exclusively the revealed truth 
proposed by the Church to be believed. We have consulted 
as high living authorities on the subject as there are in this coun- 
try, and they all concur in saying that the Church can propose 
only what was revealed, and that the revelation committed to 
the Church was perfect. If there be any thing in which Cath- 
olic theologians are agreed, it is in these two points, — that the 
revelation in the beginning was perfect, and that nothing can be 
proposed by the Church to be believed, fide divind, not re- 
vealed from the beginning. Developments of doctrine, then, 
are possible only on condition that the Church has neglected 
her mission as a teacher, which cannot be assumed, even by 
way of hypothesis. Her commission was, — ‘‘ Going, teach 
all nations . . . . . to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you.” It is essential to Catholic faith to believe that 
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she faithfully, at all times and in all places, discharges this 
commission. ‘Then she must always and everywhere teach 
the whole faith, and then developments are inconceivable ; for 
though there may be implicit believing, there is, properly 


speaking, no implicit or informal teaching. 


‘To this effect we quote the illustrious Bossuet, who is, at 
least, as high authority in regard to Catholic faith and theology 
as Mr. Newman. Bossuet, in his History of the Variations of 
Protestantism, assumed, as the basis of his argument, that the 
truth, divinely revealed, has its perfection at once, and never 
varies, and that variation in doctrine isa proof of error. ‘Thus 
he says in the Preface : — 


‘** When, in the expositions of faith, variations were seen among 
Christians, they were ever considered as a mark of falsehood, an 
inconsequence, so to speak, in the doctrine propounded. Faith 
speaks with simplicity ; the Holy Ghost sheds pure light, and the 
truth he speaks has a language always uniform. Whoever is but 
ihe least conversant with the history of the Church must know she 
opposed to each heresy appropriate and precise expositions, which 
she never altered; and if we attend to the expressions by which 
she condemned heretics, it will appear that they always proceed by 
the shortest and most direct route to attack the error in its source. 
She acts thus, because all that varies, all that is overlaid with 
doubtful or studiously ambiguous terms has always appeared sus- 
picious, and not only fraudulent, but even absolutely false, because 
it betrays embarrassment, with which truth is unacquainted. . 

But whilst heresies, always varying, agree not with themselves, cnet 
are continually introducing new rules, that is to say, new sy shale 
of faith, Tertullian says, “that ‘in the Church the rule of faith is 
unalterable, and never to be reformed.’ It is so, because the 
Church, which professes to speak and to teach nothing but what she 
has received, does not vary; and, on the contrary, heresy, which 
began by innovating, daily innovates, and changes not its nature. 

The Catholic truth, proceeding from God, has its per fec- 
tion at once; heresy, the feeble offspring of the human mind, can 
be formed only by ill-fitting patches.” 


This, of itself, is conclusive, so far as the authority of Bos- 
suet goes ; but he does not stop here. ‘he Protestant minis- 
ter Jurieu attacked the principle laid down, and undertook to 
prove, as does Mr, Newman, that the truth comes to perfec- 
tion only gradually and in the course of time. Bossuet replies 
in his Premier Avertissement aux Protestants sur les Lettres du 
Ministre Jurieu contre V Histoire des Variations, which, by a 
change of name, might serve in many respects as an appropri- 
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ate admonition to the admirers of the Essay on Developments, 
and from which we will make a few quotations : — 


“¢ What,” says Bossuet, “* the Minister finds insupportable is, that 
I dared assert that faith in the true Church never varies, and that 
the truth, proceeding from God, has its perfection at once. He 
affects to be astonished, as if | had invented some novel prodigy, 
instead of faithfully repeating what our Fathers have said, that the 
Catholic doctrine is that which is everywhere and always, quod 
ubique, quod semper. ‘This is what. says the learned Vincent of 
Lerins, one of the lights of the fifth century, what he lays down 
as the principle of his celebrated Admonition, in which he gives 
the true character of heresy, and a general method of distinguish- 
ing true doctrine from false. The orthodox had always reasoned 
on this sound principle; heretics had never dared openly reject 
it, and had obscured rather than denied it; but when I advance 
it, M. Jurieu cannot endure it. ‘I am tempted,’ he says, ‘ to 
believe that M. Bossuet has never even cast his eyes over the 
history of the first four ages.’ It is the doctrine of the first 
four ages, the most beautiful period of Christianity, he under- 
takes to show was uncertain and variable. ‘ How,’ he contin- 
ues, ‘could a learned man be able to exhibit such profound igno- 
rance?’ Iam not only grossly ignorant, but my temerity is a 
prodigy, and goes even to impiety. ‘ We know not,’ he says, 
‘whether we are disputing with a Christian or with a Pagan ; for 
precisely thus might reason the greatest enemy of Christianity.’ 
He accuses me of delivering Christianity, bound hand and foot, 
over to infidels, because I have dared say that the truth proceeding 
from God has its perfection at once, — that is to say, was well under- 
stood and happily explained in the beginning. ‘It is,’ he contin- 
ues, ‘ precisely the contrary that is true, and one must have a bra- 
zen front, or be grossly and surprisingly ignorant, to deny it.’ 
Then, according to the Minister, in order to speak truly, one must 
say that the truth was neither well known nor happily explained in 
the beginning. ‘ The truth of God,’ he adds, ‘ has been known only 
by parcels’ [only by particular aspects, says Mr. Newman]. 
Christian doctrine has been composed piecemeal; it has had all 
the changes, and the most essential of all the defects, of human 
sects; and to give it,as | have done, this beautiful character of 
having its perfection at once, as pertains toa work proceeding from 
a divine hand, is not only not to understand it well, but is a prodigy 
of rashness, a most extraordinary error, the lowest degree of igno- 
rance, a manifest impiety !° 


This is pretty strong. But Bossuet proceeds to establish 
his thesis, and quotes Vincent of Lerins still further : — 


‘* But this Father not only establishes, as fundamental, the truth 
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I have laid down, but he does it by the same principle, namely, 
that the truth proceeding from God, as a divine work, has its per- 
fection at once. ‘I cannot,’ he says, ‘be enough astonished that 
men can be so carried away, so blinded, so impious, so prone to 
error, as not to be content with the rule of faith once given to the 
faithful and received from all antiquity, but must every day seek 
novelties, be always changing something in religion, adding some- 
thing to it, or taking something from it; as if the celestial dogma 
which was once revealed were not sufficient for us, but were a human 
institution, to be brought to perfection only in being reformed, or 
rather, by detecting in it each day some new defect.’ * Here is an 
astonishment very different from that of the Minister. This holy 
doctor is astonished that men can even think of varying in the faith ; 
the Minister is astonished that they can say the faith has never va- 
ried. The holy doctor treats as blind and impious those who will 
not acknowledge that religion is a thing from which nothing can be 
taken away, to which nothing can be added [it grows by incorporat- 
ing, says Mr. Newman], and in which nothing can be changed, in 
any time whatever. The Minister, on the contrary, imputes to 
blindness and impiety the unwillingness to acknowledge either 
change or progress.” 


Mr. Newman’s friends may say that his thesis and Jurieu’s 
are not the same. Be it so. Nevertheless, this shows Bos- 
suet’s general doctrine on the subject. But, on one point at 
least, the two do actually maintain one and the same thesis. 
Mr. Newman says (p. 82),—‘* ‘There was no formal acknow]- 
edgment of the doctrine of the Trinity till the fourth century ”’ ; 
and again (p. 166),——‘‘ So the effort of Sabellius to complete 
the Mystery of the Ever-blessed Trinity failed ; it became a 
heresy ; grace would not be constrained ; the course of thought 
could not be forced ; — at length, at was realized in the true 
Unitarianism of St. Augustine.” The Minister Jurieu, 
speaking of this same mystery, says, as quoted by Bossuet, — 
‘¢ This mystery is of the last importance, and essential to 
Christianity ; yet every body knows how unformed [informis] 
it remained til the first Council of Nice, and even + that of 
Constantinople.” 
niably, assert one and the same thesis. Let us hear Bossuet’s 
indignant reply : — 


“* The Mystery of the Trinity, my brethren, unformed ! Could 
you have believed it possible ever to have heard that word from 


* Vince. Lirin. Commonitorium, I., ¢. 21. 


Here Mr. Newman and the Minister, unde- 
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any mouth but that of a Socinian? If from the beginning one 
only God was distinctly adored in three equal and coeternal per- 
sons, the Mystery of the Trinity was not unformed. But accord- 
ing to your Minister it was unformed, not only till 325, when the 
Council of Nice was held, but even fifty years later, till the first 
Council of Constantinople, held in 3881. Then the first Christians, 
in the greatest fervor of religion, and when the Church brought 
forth so many martyrs, did not adore distinctly one God in three 
equal and coeternal persons; St. Athanasius himself, the Fathers 
of Nice, did not well understand this worship, — the Council of Con- 
stantinople has given to the worship of Christians its form. Even 
till the end of the fourth century, Christianity was not formed, 
since the Trinity, so essential to Christianity, was not. Christians 
shed their blood for a religion not yet formed, and knew not wheth- 
er they adored three Gods or only one !” 


Bossuet continues, goes over much of the ground traversed 
by Mr. Newman in the application of his ‘‘ Tests,” and proves 
from the express testimony of Fathers and Councils, that the 
uniform doctrine of the Church is, that the faith cannot vary, 
that what is taught is always that which has been taught from 
the first. He goes farther still, and, in answer to the Protes- 
tant Minister, proves historically that the faith on the principal 
points on which Mr. Newman asserts developments was clear- 
ly and explicitly taught from the beginning. Mr. Newman un- 
dertakes to show historically, that the doctrine opposed by the 
Council of Chalcedon to the Eutychian heresy was, till the 
Council defined it, generally unknown through all the Kast, 
and that its adoption was forced upon the Church by St. Leo, 
aided by the civil power. He also assumes throughout his Es- 
say, that the faith remains unformed, vague, and general, till 
authority defines it against the opposing heresy. ‘* There 
was,” he says, as we have seen (p. 82), ‘no formal ac- 
knowledgment of the doctrine of the Trinity till the fourth cen- 
tury. No doctrine is defined till it is violated.”” And again (p. 
162), — ‘* It follows that the truth which was its contradictory 
had been unknown to them hitherto,” that is, prior to the rise 
of the heresy anathematized. On these two points, let us listen 
to the illustrious Catholic Bishop of Meaux. 


‘“*Can there be, my brethren, a greater illusion than wishing to 
make you believe that the faith of the Church has been formed 
only on occasions of heresies which arise and make express decis- 
ions necessary 2? =So far from this, decisions have been made only 
by proposing the faith of past ages. For instance, your Minister 
tells you, that the faith of the Incarnation was formed only after 
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the disputes of the Nestorians and Eutychians had occurred [Mr. 
Newman implies as much], that is to say, at Chalcedon ; but this is 
not what the Council itself thought. From what point did this ven- 
erable assembly set out? From what point did St. Leo, its conduc- 
tor, set out? Perhaps by saying, that this Mystery, hitherto, had 
not been well understood ; that the sense of Scripture had not been 
sufficiently explored? God forbid! ‘They began by making it 
appear that the holy doctors had always understood it as they un- 
derstood it, and that Eutyches had rejected the doctrine of the 
Fathers. There St. Leo began, as you may see by his divine Let- 
ters, which the Council admired ; there the Council itself began, 
and it approved St. Leo’s letter, only because it conformed to St. 
Athanasius, St. Hilary, St. Basil, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Am- 
brose, St. Chrysostom, St. Augustine, St. Cyril, and the others 
whom St. Leo cites. 

“But perhaps the Fathers of Chalcedon thought they would add 
to it the perfection which the preceding Councils had not given it ? 
Not at all. For they begin by reporting them at length, and tak- 
ing them as their foundation. ‘ ‘This holy assembly embraces and 
follows the rule of faith established at Nice, that which was con- 
firmed at Constantinople, that which has been set forth at Ephesus, 
that which St. Leo follows, an Apostolic man and Pope of the Uni- 
versal Church, and it will neither add nor diminish.’ The faith was 
perfect, and if any one had taken it into his head to say to these 
Fathers, as your Minister does, that it was unformed before their 
decision, they would have cried out against his rash speech as 
against a blasphemy. Hence they begin their definition by say- 
ing, —‘ We repeat the infallible faith of our Fathers at Nice, at 
Constantinople, at Ephesus, under Celestine and Cyril... Why, 
then, have they themselves made a new definition? Because that 
of the preceding Councils was not sufficient ? On the contrary, 
they continue, — ‘It is sufficient for a ruLu declaration of the truth ; 
for in them is shown the PERFECTION of the Trinity and the Incar- 
nation of the Son of God. But, because the enemies of the truth, 
in dealing out their heresies, have invented novel expressions, some 
in denying the Holy Virgin to be the Mother of God, and others in 
introducing a prodigious confusion in the two natures of Jesus Christ, 
this great and holy Council, teaching that the preaching of the faith 
from the beginning is always immutable, has ordained that the faith 
of the Fathers REMAIN FIRM, and that nothing be added to it, as if 
any thing were wanting to its perfection.” Thus the definition of 
the Council was nothing new, except a new declaration of the faith 
of the Fathers and preceding Councils applied to new heresies.” 


If language has its ordinary meaning, or any meaning at all, 
this is decisive proof that Bossuet knew the theory of de- 
velopments only to condemn it. He has, as we have seen, 
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quoted Vincent of Lerins, whom we venture to quote again 
as express to our purpose. ‘I'he holy doctor is commenting 
on the text of the Blessed Apostle, —‘*O Timothee, depositum 
custodi, devitans profanas vocum novitates.”’ 


“© Quis est hodie Timotheus,” he asks, “‘ nisi vel generaliter uni- 
versa Ecclesia, vel specialiter totum corpus Preepositorum, qui in- 
tegram divini cultus scientiam vel habere ipsi debent vel aliis in- 
fundere ?.....- Quid est depositum ? id est quod tibi creditum est, 
non quod ate inventum; quod accepisti, non quod excogitasti ; 
rem non ingenii, sed doctrine, non usurpationis private, sed pub- 
licee traditionis ; rem ad te productam, non a te probatam ; in qua 
non auctor debes esse, sed custos; non institutor, sed sectator; 
non ducens, sed sequens. Depositum, inquit, custodi ; Catholic 
fidei talentum inviolatum illibatumque conserva. Quod tibi credi-— 
tum, hoc penes te maneat, hoc a te tradatur. Aurum accepisti, au- 
rum redde......Eadem tamen que didicisti doce, ut cum dicas 
nove, non dicas nova.”’— Comm., I[., c. 22. 


Language can hardly be more precise and express against 
developments. But this learned doctor continues : — 


“ Sed forsitan dicit aliquis: Nullusne ergo in Ecclesia Christi 
profectus habebitur religionis ? Habeatur plene, et maximus. Nam 
quis ille est tam invidus hominibus, tam exosus Deo, qui istud pro- 
hibere conetur ? Sed ita tamen ut vere profectus sit ille fidei, non 
permutatio. Siquidem ad profectus pertinet ut in semetipsum una- 
queeque res amplificetur ; ad permutationem vero, aliquid ex alio in 
aliud transvertatur. Crescat igitur oportet et multum vehemen- 
terque proficiat, tam singulorum quam omnium, tam unius homi- 
nis quam totius Ecclesiz, etatum ac seculorum gradibus, intelli- 
gentia, scientia, sapientia, sed in suo duntaxat genere, in eodem 
scilicet dogmate, eodem sensu, eademque sententia. Imitetur 
animarum religio rationem corporum: que licet annorum processu 
numeros suos evolvant et explicent, eadem que erant permanent. 
Multum interest inter pueritize florem et senectuiis maturitatem, sed 
iidem tamen ipsi fiunt senes qui fuerant adolescentes ; ut quamvis 
unius ejusdemque hominis status habitusque mutentur, una tamen 
nihilominus eademque natura, una eademque persona sit. Parva 
lactantium membra, magna juvenum, eadem ipsa sunt tamen. 
Quot parvulorum artus, tot virorum; et si qua illa sunt que evi 
maturioris «tate pariuntur jam in seminis ratione proserta sunt; ut 
nihil novum postea proferatur in senibus quod non in pueris jam 
ante latitaverit. Unde non dubium est hance esse legitimam et 
rectam proficiendi regulam, hunc ratum atque pulcherrimum cres- 
cendi ordinem, si eas semper in grandioribus partes ac formas 
numerus detexat wtatis quas in purvulis Creatoris sapientia pree- 
formaverat. Quod si humana species in aliquam deinceps non sui 
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generis vertatur effigiem, aut certe addatur quippiam membrorum 
numero vel detrahatur, necesse est ut totum corpus vel intercidat, 
vel prodigiosum fiat, vel certe debilitetur ; ita Christiane religionis 
dogma sequatur has decet profectuum leges, ut annis scilicet con- 
solidetur, dilatetur tempore, sublimetur state, incorruptum tamen 
illibatumque permaneat, et universis partium suarum mensuris 
cunctisque quasi membris ac sensibus propriis plenum atque per- 
fectum sit, quod nihil preterea permutationis admittat, nulla pro- 


prietatis dispendia, nullam definitionis sustineat varietatem.” — 
Tb., c. 23. 


Mr. Newman has himself quoted a part of this passage, and 
evidently had the whole passage in his mind when framing 
his theory, which at first view may seem to be supported by 
it; but we find it sustaining us rather than him, for it evi- 
dently does not concede that the dogma, in quantum est dog- 
ma, gains something in the course of time, but contends the 
contrary. ‘The dogma is as one of the arteries or properties, 
which must be the same in the old man as in the child, and 
the gain is in a clearer understanding not of what it is, but 
of what it is not, in its relations to what is not of faith, as the 
language used may be understood, and must be, unless we 
make the holy doctor inconsistent with himself. Bossuet is 
here again our authority, and in the Avertissement, from which 
we have already quoted, fully sustains us. 


‘“‘ If it be asked with the Minister, How, then, can it be true to 
say that the Church has profited by heresies? St. Augustine replies 
for us, that ‘each heresy introduces into the Church a new doubt, 
against which the Scriptures are defended with more care and ex- 
actitude than they might have been without such necessity.’ Ob- 
serve, are defended with more care, not that they are better under- 
stood at bottom. ‘The celebrated Vincent of Lerins also takes 
our cause in hand, when he says, —‘ The gain of religion consists 
in gaining in the faith, not in changing it’; that ‘ we may add to it 
intelligence, science, wisdom, but always in its own kind,’ that is 
to say, ‘in the same dogma, in the same sense, in the same senii- 
ment’; and, what settles the whole dispute, that dogmas may re- 
ceive, with time, ‘ light, evidence, distinction, but must preserve al- 
ways THEIR PLENITUDE, INTEGRITY, AND PROPERTIES.’ * That is, 
as he explains it, ‘the Church changes nothing, diminishes noth- 


* «* Fas est etenim prisca illa celestis philosophie dogmata processu 
temporis excurentur, limentur, poliantur; sed nefas est ut commutentur, 
nefas ut detruncentur, aut mutilentur. Accipiant licet evidentiam, lu- 
cem, distinctionem, sed retineant necesse est plenitudinem, tntegritatem, 
proprietatem.”’ Ubi supra. 
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ing, adds nothing, loses nothing of her own, receives nothing from 
abroad.’ Who, after this, will tell us the faith varies ? 

* But, if we are still pressed to say in what new decisions have 
profited the Church, the same doctor answers for us, —‘ The de- 
cisions of Councils have done nothing but transmit by writing to 
posterity what the ancients believed by tradition alone ; include in 
a few words the principle and the substance of the faith ; and often, 
to facilitate the understanding of it, express by some new but 
proper and precise term the doctrine which had never been new.’ 
Or, as he had just explained, that, in sometimes saying things in 
a new manner, nothing new is ever to be said, — ut cum dicas nove, 
non dicas nova.” * 


This is amply sufficient to show, that, whatever Vincent of 
Lerins may have meant by the gain religion acquires in the 
course of time, he cannot have meant any thing corresponding 
to the view of developments to which we have objected. His 
whole meaning seems to us to be comprised in these few words 
of St. Augustine: — ‘* Multa quippe ad fidem Catholicam 
pertinentia, dum hereticorum callida inquietudine exagitantur, 
ut adversus eos defendi possint, et considerantur diligentius, et 
intelligantur clarius, et instantius predicantur ; et ab adver- 
sario mota questio, discendi existit occasio.”? | ‘* Many things 
pertaining to the Catholic faith, being agitated by the feverish 
uneasiness of heretics, in order that they may be defended 
against them, are considered more attentively, understood 
more clearly, and inculcated more earnestly, so that the mov- 


ing of the question by the enemy becomes the occasion of 
learning.” 


* «¢ Christi vero Ecclesia sedula et cauta depositorum apud se dogma- 
tum custos, nihil in his unquam permutat, nihil minuit, nihil addit, non 
amputat necessaria, non apponit superflua, non amittit sua, non usur- 
pat aliena; sed omni industria hoc unum studet, ut vetera fideliter sa- 
pienterque tractando, si qua sunt illa antiquitus informata et inchoata, 
accuret et poliat; si qua jam expressa et enucleata consolidet, firmet ; 
si qua jam confirmata et definita, custodiat ; denique quid unquam aliud 
Conciliorum decretis enisa est, nisi ut quod antea simpliciter credebatur, 
hoe idem postea diligentius crederetur, quod antea lentius predicabatur, 
hoc idem postea instantius predicaretur, quod antea securius colebatur, 
hoc idem postea sollicitius excoleretur? Hoe inquam semper, necque 
quicquam preterea Hereticorum novitatibus excitata, Conciliorum suorum 
decretis Catholica perfecit Ecclesia, nisi ut quod prius a majoribus sola 
traditione susceperat, hoc deinde posteris etiam per Scripture chirogra- 
phum consignaret, magnam rerum summam paucis litteris comprehendo, 
et plerumque, propter intelligentie lucem, non novum fidei sensum, nove 
appellationis proprietate signando.’’ — Vince. Lirin., ubi supra. 

t De Civitate Dei, Lib. 16, c. 2. 
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But the occasion of learning what? The faith, as to what 
it is in itself considered? Assuredly this thought never en- 
tered into the head of St. Augustine or of a single Father of 
the Church. It is precisely here where Mr. Newman seems 
to us to have mistaken the sense of the Fathers. He sup- 
poses them to teach that there is a growth in the understand- 
ing, not merely of what is not the faith, but of what is the 
faith, — not merely of what it is in relation to what it is not, 
but of what it is in relation to itself. No one can have read 
his Kssay without having perceived that he holds large por- 
tions, at least, of the faith may and do lie latent in the Scrip- 
tures, or in the undefined traditions or vague consciousness of 
the Church, till the occasion calls them forth, and reduces them 
by the decisions and definitions of authority to formal and dog- 
matic statements. The faith is virtual, but not actual ; and 
development is the process of reducing it from its virtuality 
to actuality, — from vague and undefined sentiment, from in- 
tense or implicit feeling, to formal dogmas. 


“ Thus,” he says, ‘the Apostles would know without words all 
the high doctrines of theology, which controversialists after them 
have piously and charitably reduced to formule, and developed 
through argument. Thus, St. Justin or St. Irenzeus might be with- 
out any digested ideas of Purgatory or Original Sin, yet have an 
intense feeling which they had not defined or located, both of the 
fault of our first nature and the liabilities of our nature regenerate.” 
—p. 44. ‘So far may be granted, that even principles were not 
so well understood and so carefully handled at first as they were 
afterwards. In the early period, we see traces of a conflict, as well 
as of a variety, in theological elements, which were in the course 
of combination, but which required adjustment and management 
before they could be used with precision as one. In a thousand 
instances of a minor character, the statements of the early Fathers 
are but tokens of the multiplicity of openings which the mind of the 
Church was making into the treasure-house of Truth, — real open- 
ings, but incomplete or irregular. Nay, the doctrines of even he- 
retical bodies are indices and anticipations of the mind of the 
Church. As the first step in settling a point of doctrine is to raise 
and debate it, so heresies in every age may be taken as the meas- 
ure of the existing state of thought in the Church, and of the move- 
ment of her theology ; they determine in what way the current is 
setting, and the rate at which it flows.” — pp. 164, 165. ‘ The 
deep meditation which seems to have been exercised by the 
Fathers on points of doctrine, the debate and turbulence, yet lucid 
determination, of Councils, the indecision of Popes, are all in differ- 
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ent ways, at least when viewed together, portions and indications 
of the same procsss. ‘The theology of the Church is no random 
combination of various opinions, but a diligent, patient working 
out of one doctrine from many materials. ‘The conduct of Popes, 
Councils, Fathers, betokens the slow, painful, anxious taking up of 
new elements into an existing body of belief.” —p. 166. ‘ Evi- 
dently the position of Baptism in the received system was not the 
same in the first ages as in later times; and still less was it clearly 
ascertained in the first three centuries.” — p. 190. ‘ Here a seri- 
ous question presented itself to the minds of Christians, which was 
to be wrought out.”» — p. 191. ‘“ Thus we see how, as time went on, 
the doctrine of Purgatory was opened upon the apprehension of the 
Church, as a portion or form of penance due for sins committed 
after baptism. And thus the belief of this doctrine and the prac- 
tice of infant baptism would grow into general reception together.” 
— p. 192. 

We might multiply similar quotations from Mr. Newman’s 
Essay to almost any extent, and they all show that he regards 
portions, at least, of the faith as remaining at first, so far as 
concerned either the formal teaching, or the formal belief of 
the Church, in a merely latent or virtual state, and that it has 
been subsequently, or is still to be, realized by developments. 
Unquestionably he does not mean to assert that there is any 
thing in the developed doctrine not meant or promised by the 
doctrine as it was in the beginning, any more than there is that 
in the chicken which was not meant or promised by the egg ; 
but he does mean that the faith is developed by the sponta- 
neous process carried on by the mind of the Church herself, 
under the influence of what he calls the sacramental princi- 
ple, and which he misapprehends, and also by fierce and pro- 
tracted controversies, and developed in reference to what it is 
as positive dogma, as well as in reference to what it is not, in 
its positive aspect, as well as in its negative aspect. And 
here is precisely his error. When the Fathers speak of at- 
taining to a more clear understanding, to more explicit and dis- 
tinct apprehensions of the faith, and to the consolidation of 
doctrine, it is always as it is opposed to or opposed by here- 
sies. ‘Che new explications and definitions do not make it 
more clear and explicit in what it is as matter to be positively 
believed, but simply as the contradictory of the errors those 
new explications and definitions condemn. It is only in this 
sense that the assertion of the Council of Chalcedon, that the 
faith was already sufficiently explained, can be reconciled with 
its act of giving a new definition, — or with the uniform declara- 
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tion of the Church, in defining the faith against novel errors, that 
she simply opposes to the error the faith which has been taught 
and believed from the beginning. Moreover, this is the ex- 
press assertion of St. Thomas: —‘‘ In doctrina Christi et 
Apostolorum veritas fidei sufficienter explicata. Sed quia 
perversi homines Apostolicam doctrinam, et ceteras doctrinas, 
et Scripturas, pervertunt ad sui ipsorum perditionem, ideo 
necessaria fuit temporibus procedentibus explicatio fidei con- 
tra insurgentes errores.”” * Certainly St. Thomas understands 
no developments of Christian doctrine, except new explica- 
tions contra insurgentes errores ; that is, clearer expositions, 
not of what it is, but of what it is not. He does not, save 
in this negative sense, allow us to say that ‘‘no doctrine 
is defined till it is violated’? ; or that it is latent in Scrip- 
ture or tradition till a heresy arises to controvert it; for his 
sense evidently is, that the whole doctrine was sufficiently 
explained in the beginning. No doctrine is defined as the con- 
tradictory of an error before the error has arisen, it is true; but 
that it is not explicitly taught and believed before, as to all that 
it is as a positive dogma or a revealed truth, is not true; and 
we fall back on Bossuet, St. Thomas, St. Leo, the Council 
of Chalcedon, the Council of Ephesus, all the Fathers, and all 
the Popes, uniformly declaring that the new definition is only 
the express application of the preéxisting faith to a novel er- 
ror, for our authority. 

If there be any thing uniformly taught by our theologians, it 
is that the faith of the Fathers was perfect, that the revela- 
tion committed to the Church was complete and entire, and 
that the Church has, from the first, faithfully, infallibly, taught 
or proposed it. If this be true, as it would at least be temeri- 
ty to question, there can be, there can have been, no latent or 
merely virtual doctrine waiting for heresy and controversy to 
call it forth, and to render it formal and actual. ‘There is im- 
plicit belief, — for individuals may be ignorant, some on one 
point, and some on another ; but there is, save in a very re- 
stricted sense indeed, no implicit teaching. All teaching is 
formal, and what is not formally proposed is not proposed at 
all. Revelation, in quantum est revelatio, must be formal. 
Each revealed dogma may imply more than appears or is ap- 
prehended ; but the truth implied, if not formally revealed in the 
truth explicitly revealed, is not a revealed truth, and therefore 


* Summa, 2. 2, Q. 1, a. 10. 
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is not and cannot be a portion of the Catholic faith, unless we 
assume for the Church gratia inspirationis, which she has not, 
and does not claim. Her commission was not, to reveal truth, 
but to keep, believe, and teach the truth already revealed, — 
‘¢ Going, teach all nations..... to observe all things what- 
soever | have commanded you.”? Under the old law there 
was development, and Christianity itself is, in some sense, a 
development of Judaism, but not a development effected by 
human agency. In the one case it was a development effect- 
ed by the immediate agency of our Lord and inspired Apos- 
tles, and in the other by inspired prophets, inspired to reveal 
truth, not merely to keep, teach, or believe it. Here is an 
important fact which Mr. Newman has undeniably overlooked, 
and which vitiates all his arguments drawn from the fact of de- 
velopments under the old law, in favor of the antecedent 
probability of developments under the new law. ‘There is no 
parity in the case ; for under the old law there was gratia in- 
spirationis, but under the new law there is only gratia assisten- 
tie. St. Thomas expressly denies developments under the 
new law similar to those which took place under the old law. 
He objects to the necessity of a new edition of the Symbol : — 
‘¢ Nova enim editio symboli necessaria est propter explicatio- 
nem articulorum fidei. Sed in veteri testamento articuli fidei 
magis ac magis explicabantur secundum temporum successio- 
nem, propter hoc quod veritas fidei_magis manifestatur secun- 
dum majorem propinquitatem ad Christum. Cessante ergo 
tali causa in nova lege, non debet fieri major ac major ex- 
plicatio articulorum fidei.”” ‘To which the holy doctor re- 
plies, in the body of the article : — **‘ Respondeo dicendum, 
quod nova editio symboli necessaria est ad vitandum insurgen- 
tes errores”’ ; and specially to the objection, what we have al- 
ready quoted: — ‘*‘ Dicendum, quod in doctrina Christi et 
Apostolorum veritas fidei sufficienter explicata. Sed quia per- 
versi homines Apostolicam doctrinam, et ceteras doctrinas, et 
Scripturas pervertunt ad sui ipsorum perditionem, ideo neces- 
saria fuit temporibus procedentibus explicatio fidei contra in- 
surgentes errores.”?* Here, the principle of the objection is 
conceded, and the reason assigned for the new explication is 
not that the faith may be more and more explicit, but that er- 
rors which arise may be avoided. “Mr. Newman has evidently 
fallen into the error into which we ourselves fell, waged in the 
first number of this Journal, we wrote as follows : 


* Summa, uli supra. 
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‘* The true theory of the Church is, I believe, that, through all the 
successive stages of its existence, it is Apostolic, retaining always 
and everywhere the same authority over faith and discipline which 
the Apostles themselves had; and that its mission is not merely to 
preserve the memory of a work done, completed, but to continue and 
carry on to perfection a work commenced. It has indeed received 
the /aw from which it can in no wise depart, but a law which it is 
to develope and apply, by virtue of its own continuous inspiration, 
— received from the indwelling Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Truth, — 
to all new questions that come up, and to all old questions coming 
up under new forms or under new relations. ITs mIssION IS THE 
CONTINUED EVOLUTION AND REALIZATION IN LIFE OF THE TRUTH 
CONTAINED IN THE PRINCIPLES OF THE CHRISTIAN DISPENSATION, 
which evolution and realization constitute the continued progress of 
mankind. Now I am far from pretending that the Church, in point 
of fact, has altogether overlooked this theory;..... but she seems 
to me to have asserted it with too much feebleness and timidity, and 
with numerous and almost suicidal concessions to the spirit which 
finally broke out in the Protestant schism. Instead of boldly as- 
serting her high prerogatives as the Body of our Lord, and main- 
taining her right and her duty to develope and apply the truth, ac- 
cording to the exigencies of time and place, she has left it to be 
believed, that the Gospel, instead of being given her merely in 
germ, to be subsequently developed and applied, was given her as 
a perfect code, drawn out in all the minuteness of detail, and that 
her sole mission is to preserve the original deposit unaltered, unen- 
larged, undiminished.” * 


We confess we are unable to discover any essential differ- 
ence between the theory here stated and the one developed 
in Mr. Newman’s Essay. Even the problems are virtually the 
same, with this difference only : — Mr. Newman wished to be 
able to accept past developments, and we wished to secure the 
right to future developments. But we, at least, knew that our 
doctrine was repugnant to the formal teaching of the Church. 
Therefore we wrote, very consistently, —‘‘ I am free to con- 
fess that I accept the general theory of that Church [the Ro- 
man Catholic] as the true theory of the Church of Christ ; but 
that theory itself prevents me, in the present state of the reli- 
gious world, from seeking to unite myself with the Roman 
Catholic communion.”” ‘The theory, as well as some of the 
developments we subsequently gave of it, were sufficiently re- 
futed in the United States Catholic Magazine for March, 
1845, after we had ourselves renounced it. 


* Brownson’s Quarterly Review, Jan., 1844, No. I., pp. 10, 11. 
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No Catholic can defend the theory we put forth ; for all our 
theologians unanimously agree that the Church does not and 
cannot propose as Catholic faith any thing not either explicitly 
revealed, or at least formally contained in what is explicitly re- 
vealed ; as, Christ died for me, is formally contained in the re- 
vealed proposition, Christ died for all men. What is revealed 
only as the effect in the cause, or as the property in the essence, 
though true theologically, and its denial would be erronea, is 
yet no part of that which the Church teaches as revealed truth, 
to be believed fide divina et catholica. When the contradic- 
tory is condemned by the Church, its assertion is indeed here- 
sy, not because it is itself matter of faith, but because its as- 
sertion involves the denial of the infallibility of the Church, 
which is of faith, because formally revealed. Assuming this, 
the Church may apply the truth, according to the exigencies of 
time and place, to the condemnation of all new errors which 
come up, and to all old errors appearing under new forms or 
under new relations ; but it must be the truth deposited with 
her, not deductions discursively drawn from it, if she con- 
demns them as opposed to the faith. 

We cannot understand why it should be more correct to 
assert a growth in Christian doctrine than in the science of 
morals. Jf there are developments in Christian doctrine, there 
is a growth of doctrine, and it could be better learned from 
the moderns than from the ancients. But that morals can be 
better learned from the moderns than from the ancients is a 
condemned proposition. Morals are simply practical theolo- 
gy, and theology finds its principles or data in faith, or Chris- 
tian doctrine. A progress in either Christian doctrine or the- 
ology would imply the possibility of progress in the science 
of morals. Why, then, should not a denial of the possibility 
of the latter be equally the denial of the possibility of the 
former ? 

But the point is sufficiently clear. Christians always be- 
lieved that our Lord was not only true God, but a real man, 
and had a real body ; but before the rise of the error of the 
Docetz, which asserted that his body was a body only in ap- 
pearance, they may not have considered what they believed, 
distinctly, in the light of the contradictory of that error. ‘They 
believed, as explicitly before as afterwards, all that the faith 
asserted, but did not consider so attentively, nor perceive so 
distinctly, all it denied. ‘The same may be said of all other 
points of faith, and their contradictory errors. The faith was 
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known, but all that could or could not oppose it was not clear- 
ly and distinctly known and considered. But whenever the 
error appeared, it was seen to be repugnant to the faith, and 
there was a universal outcry against it ; the whole Church 
looked with horror on the impious wretch who dared broach 
it, and compelled him instantly to retract it, or to go out from 
her communion, under the ban of her anathema. ‘This is evi- 
dent from the whole history of the Church, and from the fact 
that it is always the error that is new and startling, and nev- 
er the contradictory truth the Church opposes to it. The 
cities are illuminated, triumphal processions await the Fathers, 
and all the world rejoices, from Ephesus to Alexandria, when 
it is known that the Council has condemned the Nestorian 
heresy, and declared the Holy Virgin to be the Mother of 
God, as all were conscious of having always believed. 

In the sense of this distinction between positive and nega- 
tive developments, we understand the Councils of Ephesus and 
Chalcedon ; the uniform declaration of the Church in every 
age, that she does but oppose the faith already believed to the 
errors which arise; St. Augustine, Vincent of Lerins, St. 
Thomas, Bossuet, and all our theologians, whenever they 
speak of the faith as gaining clearness, evidence, distinctness 
by the condemnation of new errors and heresies. In this 
sense we understand the learned author of Symbolism, when 
he speaks of Catholic theology as having gained in clear- 
ness and precision by the controversies with the early Re- 
formers. Catholic theology, in so far as it is the explicit 
negative of those errors of Protestants which were new or 
which appeared under new forms or in new combinations, has 
gained in clearness and precision by those controversies ; but 
in other respects we are sure it has not. So of the language 
of the early Fathers, which Mr. Newman regards as often 
careless and inexact. ‘That it is often inexact, regarded sole- 
ly as excluding what is not of faith, may be conceded ; re- 
garded as including what is of faith, it is not. 

What we have said is sufficient to establish the fact that 
Catholic theology is a stranger to positive developments ; but 
some, presuming Mr. Newman must have been substantially 
orthodox, and judging from what he ought to have said rather 
than from what he actually has said, may be disposed to think, 
that, after all, he may really mean by developments in Chris- 
tian doctrine only those negative developments which all Cath- 
olic theologians admit. ‘There are, we own, portions of his 
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book which may be understood in this sense ; but, as far as 
language can go, we have proved, that, though he may mean 
these, he also means positive developments. If he intended 
only the ordinary Catholic doctrine on the subject, why did 
he not say so in plain words? If this was all he meant, what 
was the need or bearing on his conclusion of his theory of 
Christian doctrine? Why did he lay down, and with great 
care and labor establish, a theory of development, which au- 
thorizes positive developments on the largest scale, as well as 
negative developments ? Why did he allege the positive de- 
velopments under the old law as rendering similar develop- 
ments under the new law antecedently probable, if he did not 
contend for similar developments under the new law? How 
could he have supposed the positive developments in philoso- 
phy, in human polity, in sects, in ideas generally, could be il- 
lustrations of those he was contending for in Christianity, if he 
was contending only for negative developments? How, if 
this was all he meant, could he have felt it necessary to de- 
grade Christianity to the level of sects and doctrines of the 
world, to impute to it the imperfections which characterize the 
productions of man, and to go into an elaborate, ingenious, 
and profound defence of error and heresy ? Could he have 
ever dreamed that an all but successful defence of error and 
heresy is the only defence of the Church in condemning them ? 
The supposition is absurd. Mr. Newman may err, and in our 
judgment has erred gravely, but his errors are those of a full- 
grown man, of a ripe scholar, and a disciplined mind, not 
those of the schoolboy who has hardly completed his human- 
ities. But whatever the view he may take of the actual de- 
velopments he contends for, his view of Christian doctrine is 
sufficient to condemn his Essay as essentially repugnant to 
Catholic faith and theology. This last we recommend to 
the consideration of those who are disposed to regard the the- 
ory as extra fidem and indifferent, —a theory which a Cath- 
olic may or may not hold, according to his own individual 
convictions. 

As for the problem the author set out to solve, it was a 
problem only in his Protestant prejudice. If it were a real 
problem, there could be no solution of it but in the rejection 
of the Church ; and just so far as the author assumes it to 
be real, he yields the whole question to the Protestant. The 
Church of God never varies, and the only variation a Catholic 
can concede in Christian doctrine is the greater clearness and 
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distinctness as to what it is not, which results from presenting 
it so as explicitly to condemn novel errors as they arise ; 
which is no variation in the substance or in the form of the 
doctrine, and at most only a variation in the expression or 
mode of presenting it as the contradictory of the error. The 
variation is apparent, not real ; and the solution of the difficulty, 
if difficulty it be, is not in a theory of developments which 
assumes the variation to be real and undertakes to defend it, 
but in showing by historical criticism, as our theologians have 
always done, that the alleged variation is only in appearance, 
and in reality is no variation at all; or, in other words, in 
showing, not that it is a development, as Mr. Newman con- 
tends, nor a corruption, as Protestants allege, but a simple 
primitive doctrine merely defined against a novel error, as the 
Church alleges, and all our theologians maintain. ‘There are, 
in point of fact, no variations in doctrine presented by the his- 
tory of the Church ; and the variations, defects, and apparent 
inconsistencies in the historical representation, which Mr. 
Newman undertakes to account for, were all in his Protestant 
spectacles, and he will look in vain for them when he comes 
to read the history of the Church with the eyes of a Catholic. 
We say this on the authority of the Church herself, which is 
sufficient for a Catholic ; on the authority of the fact, that the 
most learned Protestants, deeply interested in the question, 
have been trying these three hundred years to find an instance 
of real historical variation of doctrine and have not succeeded, 
which is sufficient for a Protestant; and, finally, on the au- 
thority of the Essay we are criticizing, which contains con- 
clusive evidence that the developments alleged are not devel- 
opments, but simple primitive doctrines, and this is sufficient 
for Mr. Newman. 

But we must bring our remarks to a close. We own we 
have subjected Mr. Newman’s Essay to what many will regard 
as a severe criticism; but, in our own estimation, we have 
treated it with great forbearance, and might have made out 
even a stronger case against the author than we have. Yet 
we have said enough, we trust, to put the faithful on their 
guard against a work which, under the guise of a defence of 
our religion, is one of the most insidious attacks, though not 
so intended by its author, on religion, which we remember ever 
to have read, and that is saying much. In fact, the author 
himself, in his closing paragraph, pronounces, if it be consid- 
ered, as severe a judgment on the work as our own. ‘* Such,” 
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he says, ‘‘ were the thoughts concerning the ‘ blessed vision of 
peace,’ of one, ... . . while as yet his eye was dim, his 
breast laden, and he could but employ reason in the things of 
faith.”’ What nonsense, to suppose a man, while his eye is 
dim, his breast laden, and he has nothing but reason to work 
with, can write an orthodox book! ‘The sentence is the con- 
demnation of the book by. a competent judge, — unless it con- 
tains the germ of a school not many years since condemned at 
Rome. 

It will most likely be alleged, as it has been, that we have 
misunderstood Mr. Newman, — as is commonly alleged against 
all who reject a novel theory. So said the Jansenists, when 
the doctrines of their master were condemned ; so said the 
Hermesians, when the speculations of their master were con- 
demned. We never yet heard of a novelty that was rightly 
apprehended by its opponents, if its adherents were to be be- 
lieved. But it is possible that the very reason why new doc- 
trines are embraced by the one class is because they are not 
understood, and why the other class oppose them is because 
they are understood. It is possible that we have misappre- 
hended Mr. Newman ; but if so, it is not our fault, for we 
have done our best to understand him. His theory, if words 
may be trusted, is substantially what was at one time our own 
theory, and which, though not in our writings, was in our own 
mind as fully and as scientifically developed as it is in the 
Essay. We gathered the theory in part from philosophers, 
in part from Mr. Newman’s school of Tractarians, and in part 
from our own excogitations. We understood it well, and had 
renounced it as a thing to be abhorred, before the appearance 
of this Essay. We therefore had some preparation for under- 
standing Mr. Newman, and it is not very probable that we have 
misunderstood him. If, however, we have, the man who sets 
us right, in whatever tone or temper he may do it, shall have 
our hearty thanks, and we will lose no time in making all the 
atonement in our power. 

It may be that we have shown ourselves over-zealous, for a 
recent convert, and have taken too much upon ourselves. If 
so, let our offence receive its merited punishment. We have 
had some experience in theorizing, and still suffer from the 
wounds received from it. We remember with some vividness 
the injury we have done to thousands who placed confidence 
in us, by our vain and impious speculations ; and, while we 
have no lack of charity for others who may in like manner 
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speculate, we have no toleration for their speculations. Our 
zeal, if culpable, is not unaccountable. We cannot but feel 
deeply on a subject which is associated in our minds with rec- 
ollections of the most painful character. 

But we could not accept Mr. Newman’s Essay, even .if its 
theory were susceptible of a satisfactory explanation. It de- 
serves to be excluded from every Catholic library for its unor- 
thodox forms of expression, as scandalous, even if not as he- 
retical, erroneous, or rash. Words are things, and used im- 
properly by men of eminence, or with inexactitude, become the 
occasion of error and heresy in others. Not a few of the er- 
rors which have afflicted the Church have come in under 
shelter of loose or inexact expressions, which great and 
sometimes even saintly men have suffered to escape them. 
The vain, the restless, the proud, the disobedient, seize on 
them, ascribe to them a sense they will bear, but not the one 
intended by their authors, and lay the foundation for ‘‘ sects of 
perdition.”” Sometimes even better men are deceived and 
misled, as we see in the case of Fénelon. One cannot be too 
careful to be exact in expression, or to guard against innova- 
tion in word as well as in thought, especially in this age, in 
which there is such a decided tendency to abandon the scho- 
lastic method for the rhetorical. ‘The scandalous phraseology 
of the Essay is no charge against its author, writing when and 
where he did, but is a grave charge against the Essay itself. 

Finally, we repeat, from our former article, that we object 
to the ‘heory of Developments the very fact that it is a 
theory. We see no call and no room for theories in the 
Catholic Church, — least of all, for theories concocted outside 
of her by men whose eyes are dim, and who have nothing but 
their own reason to work with. From the nature of the case, 
they are theories, not for the conversion of their authors, but 
for the conversion of the Church, — framed to bring her to 
them, not them to her. ‘T'hey can do no good, and may do 
much harm. It is natural for us to concoct them when out of 
the Church, for then we have, and can have, nothing but the- 
ories, and can do nothing but theorize ; but, if we are wise, we 
shall not attempt to bring them into the Church with us. The 
more empty-handed we come to the Church, the better ; and 
the more affectionately will she embrace us, and the more free- 
ly and liberally will she dispense to us her graces. She needs 
nothing, and the greatest and best of us can offer her nothing 
but our sins and uncleanness. Naked, or all-defiled with the 
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filth in which we wallowed while away from her maternal 
care, must we come, and implore her to be our mother, to 
cleanse us in the laver of regeneration, and to cover our 
nakedness with the white robe of charity. So we must come, 
or we come not at all; and when we have so come, when we 
have reposed the wearied head on our Moruer’s bosom, we 
feel she is our true, our own blessed MoTHeER, and all we ask 
is to believe, love, obey. 








Art. Ill. — The People. By M. Micueter. ‘Translated 
by G. H. Smitn, F. G. 8. New York. 1846. 


M. Micueter is a Professor of History in the Collége 
Royal of France, and is pretty well known as the author of 
several historical works, and of two or three publications 
against religion, which have been favorably received by the 
Protestant community in general. He is not deficient in nat- 
ural endowments, and appears to be a scholar of respectable 
attainments. As a writer, though wanting in dignity, he is 
lively, brilliant, and sometimes even eloquent. His historical 
works can be cheerfully recommended to al] who wish only to 
become acquainted with his theorizing, poetizing, and sentimen- 
talizing on history, but they are not indispensable to those who 
would study history itself. His work against the Jesuits is 
mere frothy declamation, without any coloring of fact or ar- 
gument; his Le Prétre et la Femme de Famille is a com- 
pound of ignorance, infide! malice, prurient fancy, and maud- 
lin sentiment ; and the work before us is the author himself. 
‘¢ This book is more than a book ; itis myself, . . . . . it is 
I.”? Indeed, whatever the author may appear to be writing, 
it is always himself that he writes. 

The book we have introduced to our readers is of no great 
intrinsic value. It throws no certain light on the condition of 
the people, and makes no important suggestion for their im- 
provement. ‘The only thing we can say in its favor is, that it 
proves the mass of the French people are less immoral than 
they are commonly represented, and shows that the modern 
systein of industry has not so many advantages over that which 
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it has superseded as is commonly imagined. But the work 
mainly interests us as an exponent of the spirit of the Anticath- 
olic world. ‘The author considers himself a fair representative 
of the age, and, so far as the age is not Catholic, he appears to 
us to be so. ‘They who study the age in him will not be likely 
to mistake its dominant tendencies. He is carrying on a war 
against religion, and has published this work to enlist his coun- 
trymen on his side. It may, therefore, be taken as an index 
to the kind of appeals the enemies of religion are making to 
the people, and to the ground on which they are to be met and 
routed. We no sooner open it than we perceive the bold and 
direct denials of religion, made by the infidels of the last cen- 
tury, are not now continued. The age of absolute negations 
appears to have gone by. ‘The present age shrinks from the 
direct issue, — religion or no religion, —and returns to the 
old device of attempting to oppose Christianity in the name of 
Christianity herself, and to seduce the people from their love 
and fidelity by substituting something real and positive in her 
place, and something, too, which she apparently approves and 
consecrates. 

What is this something ? Christianity represents the divin- 
ity on earth, and to oppose it is to oppose God and all that per- 
tains distinctively to the divine order. In the nature of things, 
then, they who oppose it can oppose to it nothing divine, noth- 
ing positive, in fact, but MAN himself, or what is simply hu- 
man. ‘The enemies of Christianity must oppose to it either 
man or nothing. In the last century, for a time, they really 
opposed nothing, and relied on simple hatred to religion itself. 
But hatred is spasmodic, unnatural, and short-lived. Only the 
Devil himself can make it a universal and permanent princi- 
ple of action. ‘The bulk of mankind are not bad enough for 
that. ‘They must have something positive to love and strive 
for; and they will not act long steadily and energetically, 
unless for something they love and wish to possess. But 
when God is opposed, when Christianity, the Church in which 
he resides and dispenses his grace, is discarded, nothing is left 
to love and strive for but man, and what pertains to him as 
man. Hence, we find M. Michelet opposing man to God, 
and seeking to draw off our love from God by means of our 
love for the human. 

This, in principle, is no new device. It is precisely what 
the Protestant Reformers themselves did. ‘They rebelled 
against God ; and as God cannot be divided and set against him- 
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self, they were forced to fall back on what is simply human for 
their support. ‘They asserted sometimes the supremacy of the 
state against the supremacy of the Church ; but this was only a 
human authority; for the state is human. ‘They asserted, also, 
the supremacy of the Scriptures, taken on and interpreted by 
a human authority. But this, again, was only asserting the 
supremacy of man ; for the Scriptures, so taken and interpret- 
ed, are only a human authority, and impose no faith but what 
each interpreter chooses to find in them. ‘They asserted, in 
fine, the right of private judgment. But this all the world 
knows is human ; and no one who has analyzed their move- 
ment doubts for a moment, that, reduced to its general for- 
mula, it is, — Man Is SUPREME, AND IS TO US IN THE 
PLACE OF Gop. 

Nor was this the device of Protestantism alone. There 
was very little originality in the Protestant movement. It pro- 
ceeded on the principle common to all movements, no mat- 
ter in what age or country, against the City of God, and did 
but continue the protest which our first parents, through the 
seductions of the Serpent, made in the Garden. ‘There may 
be development and modification of external representation 
from age to age, or from place to place; but there is no sub- 
stantial change. The principle is always the same. It is 
always in the name of man, always under pretence of bringing 
up and out the human element, that religion is opposed. ‘The 
effort is always to create an antagonism between the love of 
God and the love of man, or to subordinate God to man. 
*¢ Ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.’ ‘That is, if we 
may paraphrase it, — ‘‘ The command you suppose God has 
given you, and which you suppose you must keep, is tyranni- 
cal; it degrades your nature, cripples its energies, enslaves its 
affections, and hinders the development and growth of its god- 
like faculties. If you were free, or if you had the courage, to 
eat the forbidden fruit, your eyes would be opened ; you would 
not need to see by another’s eyes ; you would know good and 
evil, and not with another’s knowledge, but with your own 
knowledge, for yourselves, in like manner as God himself 
knows in and of himself, without another to teach him. Has 
God said, Ye shall not eat, lest ye die? Nonsense. Believe 
no such thing. Can God wish to keep you children and 
slaves for ever? What pleasure can he take in the homage of 
those who have no mind, no will of their own, who dare nei- 
ther think nor act but as they are bid? No; God loves the 
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free, bold, manly spirit, that acts from choice, affection, not 
from compulsion. Would you be acceptable to him, you must 
entertain more worthy notions of him, divest yourselves of 
your idle fears, of the silly notion that God requires you to 
submit to a command that would keep you for ever weak and 
puny slaves. There is a soul within you ; let that speak ; 
listen to that ; follow it, and be free, be great, be noble, be 
gods.’”? So spake the serpent; Eve was charmed, and no 
doubt fancied that the best way to render herself acceptable to 
God would be to disobey him. But be this as it may, the 
temptation which seduced her from her allegiance was the ele- 
vation of the human, the glory and dignity of man. 

The same temptation is repeated in our days. ‘The Church 
is opposed from the same motives that Satan urged in the be- 
ginning. What hear we? ‘‘ ‘The Church is dangerous to the 
state ; itis hostile to liberty ; it obscures the dignity of hu- 
man nature ; it does not respect the rights of man; denies 
private judgment ; tyrannizes over the freeborn mind ; and is 
in the way of intellectual and social progress.’? All the popu- 
lar charges the age prefers against the Church are reducible to 
these several heads, and therefore all oppose man to God, 
the human to the divine. It were easy to prove this by refer- 
ence to the literature of the day, to the movements and boasts 
of the age; but the fact is so salient that it is not necessary. 

The real characteristic of the Antichristian, that is, Anti- 
catholic, world is, in brief, the Supremacy or Man. It 
makes man its God, its master, the end for which it must 
strive, and the fountain from which it must derive its light and 
strength. It is man against God. ‘There can be no denial of 
this fact. Whoso wars against the Church wars against Chris- 
tianity, and whoso wars against Christianity wars against God. 
Let no one deceive himself on this point. Christianity is not 
an abstraction nor a dead letter ; it is a living organism, the 
Church, and without the Church it is not, — is inconceivable. 
The distinctions you imagine between Christianity and the 
Church — the Roman Catholic Church, we mean — are 
mere moonshine. No such distinctions are possible. God 
did not first give you a Christianity, and then build up, or 
leave you to build up, a Christian church around it, to em- 
body and express more or less of it. He gave the Church in 
the beginning, and gave you nothing but what is included 
integrally in it. When you oppose the Church, you op- 
pose the religion of God, and God himself. You cannot 
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do otherwise, if you would. ‘There is no middle course for 
you. You must either say, God, and man for the sake of 
God, or, Man, and God, if at all, for the sake of man. There 
is no need of words or wry faces. Here is the plain, indis- 
putable fact. There is no medium between the two possible 
in the nature of things. You are on the Lord’s side, or you 
are against it. If you are on his side, you are on the side of 
the Church in which he is universally and permanently present 
unto the consummation of the world; if you are on the side 
opposed to the Church, you are on the side opposed to God. 
No verbiage, no sophistry, no art or ingenuity, can alter this 
fact ; and the sooner you become convinced of it, and look 
this fact steadily in the face, the better will it be for all of you 
who are carrying on your unhallowed war against God’s Holy 
Church. 

But, assuming the fact to be as we state it, what have the 
enemies of religion to offer us? In general terms, they offer 
us man, represented in the family, native land, and universal 
brotherhood. M. Michelet opposes to the Church simply, if 
we abstract his verbiage, family and native land. ‘These are 
the means and end of man’s existence. ‘hese are M. Mi- 
chelet’s religion. ‘* France,” he says, ‘‘is a religion.”” ‘These 
he would substitute in the place of religion, and he would edu- 
cate solely in reference to them. He opposes the Church be- 
cause she insists on educating for God, and subordinating 
family and country to God, and teaching us they are good and 
holy only when sought or loved for God’s sake. Others add 
to family and country, or, one may almost say, substitute for 
them, universal brotherhood, and place the supreme excel- 
lence of moral character in PHILANTHROPY. ‘These are phi- 
lanthropists, and test all things by their schemes for the gen- 
eral improvement of mankind. ‘They do not ask, Is the 
Church divine, is she from God, commissioned by God _ him- 
self to teach us what we shall believe and do? But they 
ask, Is she an abolitionist, a teetotaller, a radical, a socialist ? 

Now we certainly respect family, native land, brotherhood, 
and hold them to be sacred, when elevated by religion to her 
own order, and referred to God as the end for which they are, 
and are to be loved and sought. So viewed, we have as 
much to say in their favor as have the Antichristian reformers 
themselves, and perhaps more too. ‘The madness of these 
reformers does not consist in their devotion to them, but in 
their devotion to them for their own sake, as detached from 
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God, the end for which they are, and made to be ends in 
themselves. ‘This is their madness ; and it is precisely here 
where lies their power of deception. Religion consecrates all 
these terms. ‘I'he Gospel pronounces marriage holy, and 
makes it a sacrament ; what do I, then, when I extol it, but 
what the Gospel itself does ? ‘The Gospel enjoins patriotism ; 
when I present the claims of native land, and ask that all be 
trained to love it, am I not following out the Gospel? The 
Gospel declares that love is the perfection of the law, that 
he who loveth dwelleth in God and God in him, for God is 
love ; when, then, I proclaim the excellence of love, make 
love the basis of my system, and call upon all to love one 
another, and to live as brothers, what do I but follow both the 
spirit and the letter of the Gospel ? This looks plausible, and 
the uninstructed and unwary may not at first sight perceive 
wherein lies the sophistry, or wherein they who reason thus 
are opposed to Christianity. 

Marriage, when blessed by the Church, is a sacrament, and 
when sought for God’s sake, is indeed holy, but not other- 
wise. Patriotism is a duty, and is meritorious, when we love 
and serve our country from love of God, not when we love 
and serve it simply for its own sake. Love is the perfection 
or fulfilling of the law, when understood in the Gospel sense 
for charity ; not when it is understood in the human sense for 
philanthropy. The error lies in the neglect of these distinc- 
tions, and in predicating of marriage, patriotism, love of man- 
kind, when referred simply to what is human as the end, what 
may with truth be predicated of them when they are referred 
to God. The enemies of the City of God say, because 
family, native land, brotherhood, when referred to God, are 
sacred, and to seek them is a religious act, to seek them is a 
religious act when they are not so referred ; because to love 
our neighbour as ourselves, for the love of God, is a precept of 
the divine law, — to love him for his own sake, without refer- 
ence to the love of God, is the fulfilling of that precept ; and 
because whoso loves God must love his brother also, God is 
loved in man, not man in God. 

Now all this makes man the end, and supreme, and, if our 
modern reformers were not stark blind, they could not fail to 
perceive their absurdity. There is a solemn truth burnt into 
the heart of every man who has had some little experience of 
life, that man never suffices for man, and therefore that noth- 
ing human is ever suflicient for itself. ‘The good to be derived 
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from marriage, from native land, from universal brotherhood, is 
never attainable when they are sought for their own sake, and 
not for the sake of God. When sought for his sake, there is 
all the good derivable from them which our reformers allege ; 
but by no means when sought for their own sake, as all expe- 
rience proves. 

The age prates everywhere of love, of woman, and of fam- 
ily. Nothing is more remarkable than the rank assigned to 
woman, and the reliance that is placed on her for whatever 
good is looked for. She is made the Church, and men now- 
adays ask from her what in the ages of faith they asked from 
the Immaculate Spouse of the Lamb; and the worship we 
pay to the Blessed Mother of God is, in more instances than 
one, taken by persons out of the Church to be symbolical of 
the worship due to the sex. M. Michelet tells us, man is man 
only when with a wife, with whom he is married or not mar- 
ried ; and Frederika Bremer, the popular Swedish novelist, 
whose works even the Dublin Review has commended, with 
only a faint whisper of dissent, confounds the sentiment of 
two passionate lovers for each other with the love of God, 
apparently regarding it as one of the purest and highest forms of 
charity. It would not be difficult to trace the same doctrine 
through no small portion of that literature which at once forms 
and expresses the age. All this may be very fine and charm- 
ing in one of love’s paroxysms, but the love of man for woman, 
and of woman for man, taken in its most honest sense, never 
suffices for itself; and pure and hallowed as may be woman’s 
gentle influence, when she herself loves God supremely and ex- 
clusively, it can never be safely appealed to when she does not 
so love him. Her influence, when religion is wanting, is more 
fatal than that of man himself. What is said of her, the ap- 
peals made to her, and the flattery bestowed on her by this 
age, only mark its luxury and gross corruption. 

We may love, should love, — but God only. All else that is 
loved must be loved in him and for him. ‘This is as true in re- 
lation to the mutual love of husband and wife, of parents and 
children, as in relation to any other love. And when this is 
forgotten or neglected, the love is full of misery and wretched- 
ness. Our novelists delight to picture two young lovers, all 
and all to each other, living only one for the other, unable to 
live one without the other, seeing their heaven in each other’s 
eyes, and shocked at the bare thought that either could find a 
heaven hereafter, save in the presence of the other. Ade- 
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laide, in one of Miss Bremer’s novels, believing herself to be 
dying, consoles Alaric, her lover, with the assurance that he 
will soon follow her, and that they will meet in heaven, which 
would be no heaven to her without him. Never was Love 
more worshipped than in our days ; never were more pains 
taken to enlist all imaginations in his favor, and to introduce 
him into every heart of the least susceptibility. Yet what is 
the complaint which we everywhere hear? ‘The heart is not 
met ; we have a power to love which is not called forth; the 
heart is lonely, sad, and sighs for some one to love, some one 
it can love, which will fill its capacity to love, and on which 
it may lavish all its wealth of love. But in vain. There is 
no such object. We try one, then another, then still another, 
all to no purpose. No one comes up to our idea ; no one un- 
derstands us ; no one enters into all our feelings, and responds 
to all our nice sensibilities. Our deep and rich affections, 
longing to overflow and fertilize a kindred heart, are repulsed, 
forced back upon their source, and stagnate and rot. Such is 
the tone of the complaints we hear. Indeed, the very age 
itself is a lovesick maiden. It believes in love, celebrates it 
in prose and rhyme, and sighs and whimpers that it can find 
nothing to love. All this is natural and inevitable. Love, 
left to itself, is madness, and cannot be satisfied with love. It 
is never for two successive moments in the same mood ; and it 
is never, when obtaining, the same as when demanding. Noth- 
ing can satisfy it. No human being can meet its caprices, or 
appease its cravings. 

Now, all this comes, not from the fact that love is sought, 
or is regarded as a good, but from the fact that it is sought for 
its own sake; subordinate love to religion, love only in reference 
to God; seek the love, the peace, the tranquillity of the fam- 
ily for God’s sake, and not for the sake of the family itself, and 
the whole tone and temper change. ‘There is no less love, 
no less generous or tender affection, no less sensibility, no less 
of all that which in love is lovable ; but the love is controlla- 
ble, is .o longer a madness, is rational ; for it now lives not 
on itseaf alone, feeds not by devouring itself, but is nourished, 
sustained, directed by something higher, nobler than itself, — 
something nor time nor change can affect, and which keeps 
it as fresh and vigorous, when age and care have furrowed the 
cheek or frosted the brow, as in the heyday of youthful 
beauty. Nothing in this world more needs religion than does 
love itself. Only the religious can truly love, or find love a 
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blessing. It is only where God is loved supremely and exclu- 
sively that there is real marriage, — marriage in the Christian 
sense of the word. ‘They only receive the fruits of the Sacra- 
ment of Marriage who are married in God, and love each other 
with infinite tenderness for the love of God. ‘Then are they 
indeed no longer twain, but one, — made one by the true me- 
dium of union, the living and lifegiving God. ‘Their union is 
perfect and living, and is indissoluble till death. There is no 
return upon self, no asking if one loves or is loved, whether 
one understands or is understood, appreciates or is appreciat- 
ed ; each looks to God, finds the other in him, and 1s satis- 
fied. Where it is thus, there may be family in its true sense. 
Husband and wife, parents and children, love each other, for 
they all love one another in the one love of their Father in 
heaven. ‘There is no discord, no division, for they are all 
one in this higher love. Such family is sacred, is holy ; its 
sweet affections, its peace, its solicitudes, its troubles, are all 
religious, and acceptable offerings to God. Infirmities are 
borne with, personal qualities do not impair affection, and toil, 
and want, and suffering do but endear the members the more 
to one another, and make them the more indissolubly one. 
Yes, there 7s religious family. The error is not in extolling 
family, is not in exalting the virtue and peace of domestic life, 
when referred to God, but in detaching the family from reli- 
gion, in making it in itself religious, and in seeking it for its 
own sake. Seek God and him only, and you may find the 
family ; and then, but only then, will it be all you desire it. 
The principle we have asserted in relation to love, marriage, 
and the family, holds good throughout every department of 
human life. Philanthropy, in our days, is a high-sounding 
word, and it is regarded as a high compliment to a man to call 
him a philanthropist. But philanthropy, in itself considered, 
is a mere human sentiment, and brings good neither to its sub- 
ject nor to its object. It has never effected any thing great or 
good for the race. It has been the mainspring of none of 
those noble institutions which have more or less flourished in 
every age of the Church, and from which mankind have de- 
rived so much advantage. Moved by a simple love of human- 
ity, men may talk finely, use charming words, and vent much 
exquisite sentiment ; but they effect nothing, unless it be to 
aggravate the evils they undertake to cure. Philanthropists 
are the most useless race of mortals, as well as the most disa- 
greeable, that it is easy to imagine. ‘Their heads are full of 
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kinks and crotchets, and there is no living with them. They 
intermeddle with every thing, and mind every body’s business 
but their own. They seem to fancy that their trade of phi- 
lanthropy gives them the right to trample on all the laws of 
good-breeding, to outrage every honest feeling, and to make 
themselves supremely offensive. Poor creatures! they are 
just a-going to effect something great and glorious ; but, alas ! 
it is always they are just a-going to do it. 

Our age teems with philanthropists of all sorts, sizes, and 
colors. It claims to have a large share of generous sympathy 
for man. It is socialist. It is terribly pathetic over depress- 
ed humanity, especially the poorer and more numerous classes. 
Never before has man understood the value of man ; never 
before has he felt for man as man. Now, for the first time in 
the world’s history, man sees a brother in his fellow-man, and 
a man in the humble, toil-worn laborer, as well as in the lordly 
noble. An ocean of love for the oppressed and indigent is 
now stirred up from its depths, and the race, after its sleep of 
six thousand years, awakes to a sense of the duty it owes to 
each of its members. ‘Take courage, ye poor and neglected, 
ye wronged and outraged, ye oppressed and down-trodden, ye 
perishing classes, one and all! It is the glorious nineteenth 
ceutury, the century of light, of love, of humanity. Now 
blessed are the poor, for now shall they have the Gospel 
preached. All men are brethren. Man measures man the 
world over; hear it, ye poor and outcast, and lift up your 
heads ; hear it, ye rich and proud, whose eyes stand out with 
fatness, and tremble. A new age commences. ‘The great 
order so long foretold, so long and so ardently desired, now 
descends from heaven, and the Saturnian years begin. Op- 
pression shall end, slavery shall cease, the captive shall go free, 
the bruised spirit shall be healed, and all men shall be as 
brothers, and love. one another. Admirable! But how? 
What a question! Up start a thousand schemers and projec- 
tors ; each has a sovereign remedy, and there is a confusion of 
tongues, as if Babel had come again. Such muttering, sput- 
tering, chattering, vociferating, pulling and hauling, clatter and 
racket, that one is glad to escape with a whole skin ; and un- 
less he has a large share of grace, must wish it had pleased 
Heaven to have given him his birth in some other than this 
enlightened and philanthropic nineteenth century. 

Now, with all deference to our enlightened philanthropists, 
we must express some doubts whether this age is so original as 
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it imagines. Some go so far as to deny it originality altogeth- 
er, and it has been publicly declared that it has not done so 
much as to ‘‘ invent even a new humbug.”’ ‘This may be say- 
ing too much ; but, after all, it has not falsified the word of 
God, which declares there is nothing new under the sun. It 
was not left to this age to be the first to preach the Gospel to 
the poor, or to discover the real worth of man as man. ‘The 
antics which people play, the capers they cut, when they get a 
new idea into their heads, are often as much a proof of their ig- 
norance as of their knowledge. Many is the fledgling philos- 
opher or philanthropist who fancies the world is rapidly ad- 
vancing, because he has learned something to-day of which he 
was ignorant yesterday. Sometimes we fancy we are making 
discoveries, when we are only learning what the scientific take 
it for granted every body knows, as was the case with Bacon 
in regard to the Schoolmen. 

No Christian has ever needed to be taught the very com- 
monplace truths which so inflate our modern reformers, for 
every Christian has learned them in his catechism. ‘The 
Christian needs not this flood of light which the nineteenth 
century boasts. What it calls a flood of light is to him 
but the last flicker of a farthing-candle, and he wonders 
where these enlightened reformers came from, that so small 
a light so dazzles their eyes and turns their heads. Sure- 
ly they are birds of the night, owls or bats, and no eagles, 
accustomed to gaze on the sun. Certainly every man must 
deplore the condition of the millions of our race unblest by 
the light of the Gospel, perishing for lack of the bread of 
life ; certainly every Christian must and does deplore the 
physical wretchedness of vast multitudes in all countries, — 
but chiefly for the moral destitution which too often accom- 
panies it. He feels with and for the poor and destitute, and 
does all in his power to relieve their wretchedness. Not he 
stands indifferent to suffering humanity, or in the way of relief. 
But there is a great distance between that love for the masses 
which originates in the simple love of man for his own sake, 
and that which originates in the love of God and loves them 
in and for him. ‘The one we call philanthropy, the other 
charity, and the age makes such a fool of itself in regard to the 
former simply because it wants the latter. Philanthropy turns 
its head because it is ignorant of charity. We grant the age 
philanthropy, the love of man, for it sets up man against God ; 
but this, instead of being its glory, is its shame. It boasts the 
less, because it has not the greater. 
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In nothing is the absolute insufficiency of man for himself 
more striking than in the philanthrophic efforts of the day. 
Whether our philanthropists have for their object to relieve 
the indigent, to liberate the slave, to check a prevalent vice, 
to remodel the state, or reorganize society, they proceed as 
madmen, prove utterly impotent, save to unhinge men’s minds, 
to unsettle what is fixed, and to throw into chaos what has 
been reduced to order. Never was more breath or ink wast- 
ed over the indigent classes ; never was a greater variety of 
splendid schemes devised for their relief ; and never was there 
a period in the history of the world when they were more in 
need of help and when they received less. What is now 
done for them only increases their disquiet, their intense long- 
ings for what they have not and cannot get, — only sharpens their 
sensibilities, and augments their sufferings. ‘lhe evils of pov- 
erty are more than half relieved, when you have removed 
from the poor the craving to be rich, and made them con- 
tented with their state in life. Philanthropy cannot understand 
this ; she cannot conceive a good for them, unless they are 
placed in another rank in life ; and all her tears over them, all 
her exhortations to them, only increase their craving to be other 
than they are, and deepen the sense of their misery. 

So it is, and so it must be, when we rely on philanthropy, 
and mistake it for that love which the Blessed Apostle says is 
the perfection of the law. When we do so, we begin at the 
wrong end, and seek God in man, instead of man in God. 
Man out of God can do no good, can receive no good, — that 
is, no good in any deep sense of the word. ‘The true course 
is the reverse ; it is to begin in God, and to find all in him. 
The love we should have for our neighbour, and which his 
good, as well as our true worth, requires us to have, is, not 
that human sentiment beginning and ending in man which our 
philanthropists contend for, but that blessed charity which 
loves God above all things, with the whole heart and soul, 
because he is infinitely amiable and deserving of all love, and 
our neighbour as ourselves for the love of God. Not by any 
means is it wrong to love our neighbour ; not by any means 
is the love of mankind to be discountenanced ; but it must, 
through religion, be made infinitely more than philanthropy, 
or it will inevitably be less. As we said of the love of the 
family, so say we of the love of mankind. ‘The merely hu- 
man sentiment has never its complement in itself, is always 
weak and whimpering, and evaporates in words, sighs, and 
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tears. We have no true and solid love one of another, un- 
less one love the other not in himself but in God. Only in 
God can the brotherhood of the race be found. Men must be 
carried up to the Father, before they can be seen and loved 
as brethren. So far from the love of God being antagonisti- 
cal to the love of man, it is only in loving God that we really 
do or can love man. We love the child because we love 
the Father. 

We do not love our fellow-men less because our love is 
charity instead of philanthropy, but we love them from a higher 
and a stronger motive, with a purer, richer, and more enduring 
love. Having found our neighbour in God, we can then find 
God in our neighbour, and live or die for our neighbour ; for 
it is not for him, but for God. Those who, in what Prot- 
estants call the dark ages, from pure love of God, associated 
themselves for the redemption of captives, and, when their 
funds failed, sold themselves as the ransom of the slave, prob- 
ably loved the slave not less than do our modern Abolitionists, 
who, at a convenient distance, declaim against his master, and 
gain the praise of philanthropy by making speeches against 
slavery, and by their incendiary proceedings riveting the chains 
of the slave all the firmer. Philanthropy never did and never 
will loosen the bands of the captive. Let philanthropy go, 
let the slave go, let humanity go, — but let the heart be touched 
by divine charity, let each love God and him only, live for 
God, and desire nothing but God in heaven or on earth, and 
the prison-doors will fly open, the fetters drop from the slave’s 
feet, the bowed down will be raised up, the whole race will 
be free, their hearts will be one heart, beat with one love and 
one hope, and bound with one joy. 

We open here a great subject, which we would gladly, if 
our space permitted, pursue still farther. We may, perhaps, 
resume it hereafter. ‘The age would do well to weigh it as it 
has not weighed it ; and it would do well to contrast what char- 
ity did in the ages of faith, and what it does now where men 
are not ashamed to be Christians in their deeds, with the puny 
and abortive efforts of philanthropy, — Rome, for instance, 
with London, or England of the fourteenth century with Eng- 
land of the nineteenth. ‘The principle we contend for has no 
exceptions. ‘There is only God we can seek and not miss. 
Whatever else we seek we gain not, or, if we gain it, it turns 
out to be worthless, or worse. God is the Supreme Good. 
We must seek him, and leave all subordinate goods to follow 
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or not follow, as he pleases. If they follow, it is well, be 
thankful ; if they do not, still be thankful, for it is just as well. 
He who has God has all. ‘The possession of secondary goods 
adds nothing, their loss diminishes nothing. They are goods 
only in so far as they are included in him. ‘‘ Seek first the 
kingdom of God and his justice, and all these things shall be 
added unto you”? ; for, in so far as they are for his glory and 
your good, they are included in his gift of himself. If he 
gives himself, what good thing can he withhold ? 

We have written not to depress the human, but to show its 
impotence when abandoned to itself or sought for its own 
sake. ‘The great rule to be observed is to deny the human, 
or to seek it only in God, where it ceases to be human, and 
becomes divine. ‘This is the self-denial taught us by our holy 
religion. We must utterly renounce ourselves, crucify our 
nature, as the only possible condition of obtaining any thing 
good. ‘* He that will save his life shall lose it.’? But this 
crucifixion of nature, this self-renunciation, is moral, not physi- 
cal. Nature remains with all its capacities, and self remains 
with all its faculties, but not as an end, not as that which is 
to supply the motive or reason of acting. We annihilate our- 
selves for God, live for him only, and we live for ourselves 
only in him. We exercise still all our faculties, and retain the 
same sensibility to pleasure or pain ; but we retain not the sen- 
sibility, and exercise not the faculties, for their own sake. We 
cease to be our own. We are the Lord’s. Yet in this we 
lose nothing, but gain every thing. ‘‘ He that shall lose his 
life for my sake shall find it.” We give ourselves to God, to 
live only for him, to have no will but his, no thought but for 
him ; and in return he gives us himself, and in himself gives 
us the Sovereign Good, all conceivable good, yea, more than 
is conceivable. All good is ours, moral, spiritual, physical. 
The secondary goods, the elevation of the individual and of 
society, the freedom of the captive, and the unloosing of 
the bound, so far as they are goods, follow in the train ; and 
we are sure to find, that, in giving up all for Christ, we re- 
ceive in return a hundred-fold in this life, and the promise of 
that which is to come. Christian asceticism is the only path 
to true good, individual or social. 
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Art. IV. — Natural and Supernatural. Remarks on a Let- 
ter from a Protestant Minister. 







Tne writer of the following Letter is a minister of the 
Christian denomination, —a Protestant sect which originated 
in this country between forty and fifty years ago, with Elias 
Smith and Abner Jones in New England, and two or three 
others at the West and South, whose names we forget. ‘They 
deny the Most Holy ‘Trinity and Incarnation, but seem in- 
clined to admit the doctrine of Redemption, and in this last 
respect differ from the Unitarians, with whom, however, they 
maintain friendly relations. ‘The Letter was not intended for 
publication, but, as we have no leisure to reply to it in a pri- 
\ vate communication, and as it opens a subject on which Uni- 
ta tarians and so-called Liberal Christians generally appear to 
i want clear and distinct views, we trust the writer will pardon 
‘i the liberty we take of inserting and replying to it in the pages 
| of our Journal. With the writer himself we have but a 
slight acquaintance. He has called on us once or twice, and 
we have been led to think very favorably of his natural ability 
and disposition. He has evidently received only a limited 
education, and his mind appears to be undisciplined ; but he 
has great intellectual activity, and is candid and ingenuous. We 
believe him, when he says his aim is at truth, and we have no 
doubt but he is prepared to follow his convictions, whither- 
soever they may lead him. May Almighty God, through his 
great mercy, grant him the unspeakable happiness of finding 
the truth as it is in Jesus ! 


























“ My pear Sir, —I have frequently thought of our conversation 
at your house the other day, in which I was much pleased and _ in- 
terested. I have looked at the subject-matter of your propositions 
more analytically than I then did. ..... 

‘“¢ [ think that an important point was lost sight of, — that is, the 
point of contact between the natural and the supernatural, which 
must exist, let the mediums and teachers of the supernatural be 
what and as many or as few as they may. This is an important 
point ; and the capacity of the natural to apprehend, to contain, and 
to realize the supernatural is another. On these all the difficulties 
turn. 

f ‘* One of your propositions was, ‘ Salvation belongs to the super- 
dl natural.’ It is beyond the range of nature. ‘* The knowledge and 
the power by which we understand and experience salvation are 
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also supernatural.’ This was substantially another. And without 
going over the whole ground of your other propositions, | under- 
stand the main thing at which all aimed was, that with our human 
powers we cannot get at the supernatural, we cannot know nor 
obey the supernatural. Now I bespeak your patience while I give 
some of my reflections. 

‘* I take two things for granted. 1. Human beings have no other 
than human faculties. 2. Man cannot, under any circumstances, 
receive that for which he has not a receptive capacity. On these, 
men of reason will not quarrel. 

‘* Well, in salvation there are at least three things, distinct: the 
subject, the object, and the instrumentality ; or, the Saviour, the 
saved, and the instrumental action by which the Saviour acts upon 
the saved. Now the Saviour is supernatural, the means by which 
he acts on the object are supernatural, but the saved is not super- 
natural ; and prior to salvation the Saviour and the saved are apart, 
at a distance from each other. Also, in salvation there must be a 
contact between the saving cause or causes and man, or, in other 
words, a contact between the natural and the supernatural, which 
you believe as well as I. 

‘** Now if the saved is the natural, on what principle is salvation 
possible ? Only on the principle, that the natural may receive, 
may know, and do the supernatural. If the natural may not know 
the supernatural, then salvation is impossible. To say that the 
power to receive the supernatural must be given by the supernatu- 
ral is only to repeat the same difficulty ; for the supposed power to 
receive, if given, must be itself received, which, if supernatural, 
would be again impossible. ‘The fact, that salvation has ever oc- 
curred in any one case, is infallible proof that in human nature 
are powers which can realize the supernatural. 

“* Now, I affirm, that, if the supernatural exists in human lan- 
guage, man by the use of his own powers can get at it. If it is 
accessible by any means, the individual man can get at it. 

“In nature we see the supernatural flowing into the natural, 
into the ultimates and particles of all things. God is supernatural. 
He is not nature, and nature is not he; yet he pervades all things ; 
he is omnipresent in nature. Here, then, is a living proof that the 
unthinking, unintelligent natural receives and contains its measure 
of the supernatural. But this is not the fact | am upon. 

‘“* Now, man has what nature beneath him has not, —a soul; 
and I argue that it has powers like the Eternal Mind, to the extent 
that the Eternal Mind may be understood. 1. From the fact, that 
the thought and love, by nature displayed, we unconsciously recog- 
nize as being like (in nature) our own. 2. From the fact, that 
man can know God only through kindred powers. Why could 
not Newton’s dog know Newton? Because he had not the kin- 
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dred powers, and without those powers could not know his mas- 
ter. Nor can we, any more than Newton’s dog, know the God 
who made us, without natural and kindred powers. Did any man, 
in the Church or out, ever know God? If so, this position is 
proven. Man may know the supernatural, if he has kindred 
powers. 

** Now, if man by nature cannot know the supernatural when 
it lies before him, then he cannot know it at all. For he must 
either know the supernatural by natural means or by supernatural. 
If by natural, my view is sustained. If by supernatural, he must 
understand his means or he cannot use them. If he gets at sal- 
vation supernaturally, then he gets at the supernatural by his own 
powers, using them as a means. How may | understand Jesus and 
all inspired minds? They, you say, utter the supernatural. I 
grant it. But how am I to get at it, if I cannot by my own powers 
understand the supernatural ? Can the Church remove the dif- 
ficulty ? What she gives must also be either natural or super- 
natural, for these contain all true teachings in the universe. If 
she gives me the natural, it is what I had before. If she gives 
the supernatural, by which to aid me,I cannot understand her 
without giving demonstrative proof of my ability to know the su- 
pernatural. If the Church gets at the supernatural, she faces the 
same difficulties. If individual man has no powers by which to 
understand the supernatural, neither has man in the aggregate ; for 
in one man lie all the faculties found in all men. ‘The more I 
think, the more I believe that any man may, with an honest heart, 
come to God and know his will. If man alone cannot, neither can 
a million. But I must close. I have given these remarks, that you 
may see the turn my thoughts have taken. I think the above is 
logical. But my mind is open to any argument you may think 
proper to give. Please show me any essential flaw in the reason- 
ing I have adopted. I aim at truth, as I believe that you do. I 
may fail in seeing; but when I see, I will never dodge logical se- 
quences, let them be what they may. lam, dear Sir, very truly 
yours.” 


The Letter gives but a confused statement of the ground we 
assumed in the conversation to which it refers. ‘The minister 
undertook to demonstrate that the Church is unnecessary and 
useless. ‘T'o this end he contended, 1. Natural reason is 
competent of itself to decide, from their intrinsic character, 
what are, and what are not, doctrines of revelation. 2. When 
Once the means of salvation are ascertained, the Church can- 
not be needed ; and, 3. These means can be ascertained as 
well without the Church as with it; because the Church is 
only an aggregate of individuals, and has no faculty for dis- 
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covering and determining them not possessed by each individual 
himself. 

We replied, 1. Whether the Church, as an aggregate of in- 
dividuals, does or does not possess faculties for determining 
the means of salvation, not possessed by each individual him- 
self, has nothing to do with the question. ‘The faculty of the 
Church to teach does not depend on the fact that the whole is 
wiser than a part, or that men taken collectively are wiser than 
men taken individually ; but on the fact that she has the su- 
pernatural assistance of the Holy Ghost. ‘This assistance we 
predicate of her as a whole, in her organic capacity, as a cor- 
porate individual, because it is only in that capacity our Lord 
has promised it to her. ‘The ground of our belief of the 
Church is, not the numbers aggregated, — although that is 
much, when the question turns on the value of a purely human 
authority, — but the promise of our Lord to be always su- 
pernaturally present with the Church, leading her into all truth, 
and enabling her to teach infallibly whatsoever he has command- 
ed her. ‘The question is not, whether one man be or be not 
equal to many men or all men, as a teacher ; but simply, 
whether our Lord has commissioned the Church to teach, and 
promised her infallible assistance in teaching. If he has, she, 
as teacher, must of course be preferred to the individual, to 
whom no such assistance is promised. 

2. The conclusion, that, after the means of salvation are 
ascertained, the Church cannot be needed, is premature. Sal- 
vation belongs to the supernatural order, and natural reason 
cannot determine what are the necessary means of gaining it. 
The means, as well as the end itself, can be known only by 
supernatural revelation ; and till we are supernaturally informed 
as to what they are, we cannot say whether, after ascertain- 
ing them, the Church will or will not be needed. For aught 
we can say beforehand, these means may be communion with 
the Church and the graces received only by a faithful attend- 
ance on her ministries and the reception of her sacraments. 

3. The assumption, that natural reason is competent to de- 
cide, from the intrinsic character of a doctrine, whether it be a 
revealed doctrine or not, is unauthorized. Revealed doctrines, 
as to their intrinsic truth, pertain to the supernatural order, 
and therefore lie out of the range of reason. Natural reason 
can judge only of matters which lie within the order of nature, 
and therefore cannot judge of the intrinsic truth of what tran- 
scends that order. ‘The fact of revelation is also a super- 
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natural fact, and requires a supernatural witness. Reason of 
itself cannot say what God will reveal, whether what is alleged 
to be revealed is revealed or not, or whether it is true or false. 
It can only determine whether an alleged revealed doctrine does 
or does not contradict a principle of reason. If it does, it may 
reject it as false ; if it does not, it by its own light can neither 
affirm nor deny it. ‘T’o contend otherwise would be to con- 
tend that natural reason can exceed the ability of natural rea- 
son, which is a contradiction in terms. 

The minister replied by denying, 1. That the truths re- 
vealed pertain to the supernatural order; and, 2. By contend- 
ing that salvation lies within the order of nature. But he soon 
abandoned these positions, and agreed that both pertained to 
the supernatural order. ‘The conversation then turned on 
the question of salvation. We contended, that, since salva- 
tion belongs to the supernatural order, it cannot be determined 
by reason alone whether there be such a thing as salvation ; 
if there be, what it is, or what are the means of attaining it ; 
and, therefore, that these three points, if known at all, must be 
known supernaturally, and all we can know of them is what, and 
only what, is supernaturally taught us. This, at first, he de- 
nied, but finally conceded, and it was agreed, that to salva- | 
tion supernatural instruction or knowledge is necessary. But 
salvation, it was agreed, involves not only an end to be known, 
but an end to be gained, and therefore, if assumed at all, re- 
quires action as well as knowledge, — something to be done 
as well as to be known. But salvation belongs, as an end, or 
object to be gained, wholly to the supernatural order. Then 
the action by which it is to be gained must be supernatural ; 
since no natural act can, in the nature of things, attain to a su- 
pernatural end. ‘The act cannot go out of its own order. 
If it is purely natural, it is restricted to the order of nature. 
But the end to be reached by the act is in the supernatural 
order ; consequently the act, if it is to reach its end, must be 
supernatural. But a supernatural act requires a supernatural 
actor, or power to act. Consequently, to salvation it is neces- 
sary, as appears from reason itself, that we have, 1. super- 
natural knowledge to disclose the end and the means ; and, 2. 
supernatural power or ability to act in reference to that end. 

The minister, without expressly denying the necessity of 
supernatural power, contended that knowledge of the end and 
means is itself the ability to gain the end; that the knowledge 
is the supernatural revelation contained in the Scriptures, inter- 
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preted by each one for himself; and therefore whoever has the 
Scriptures, studies them diligently, and understands them ac- 
cording to the best of his ability, has all the knowledge and 
power necessary to his salvation. 

‘T’o this we replied, 1. In the natural order, knowledge of 
the means and end is not necessarily the ability to gain the end, 
and that it is so in the supernatural order cannot be affirmed on 
the authority of reason, and can be affirmed on no authority 
but that of positive revelation ; 2. That the Scriptures con- 
tain a supernatural revelation, that they are to be interpreted 
by each one for himself, that whoever studies them diligently 
and understands them according to the best of his ability has 
all the knowledge and power requisite to salvation, are all 
matters which lie out of the province of reason, and can be 
affirmed or denied only on the authority of revelation itself. 
Till you have determined that you have a revelation, and have 
settled the question as to what it is and what it teaches, you 
are not at liberty to assume any one of these points. 

The minister answered, that he was authorized to assume 
them by the authority of the Scriptures themselves. 

We added, that this is begging the question; and, more- 
over, 1. Asa matter of fact, the Scriptures do not assert 
either that the knowledge is the power, or that they are to be 
privately interpreted ; 2. Private interpretation can be proved 
from them only by private interpretation ; which, as it is 
merely proving the same by the same, is very bad logic; 3. 
The Scriptures, till proved to be the word of God by a su- 
pernatural authority, are themselves no supernatural authority 
for saying they contain a supernatural revelation. Without 
the Church, you are obliged to take them on, and interpret 
them by, a merely human authority; and when so taken and in- 
terpreted, they are only a human authority ; for their divine in- 
spiration is a fact which lies out of the province of reason, and 
can be affirmed only by a supernatural authority. 

On this last point our conversation was continued, but broke 
off before it was fully settled. ‘The minister, however, after 
strenuous efforts to maintain the contrary, finally conceded that 
he had no authority but natural reason on which to assert the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, and that their inspiration was a 
supernatural fact, of which reason was not in itself a compe- 
tent judge, — thus to our understanding, though it seems not 
to his, conceding the whole matter in dispute. 

Such is the substance of the conversation to which the letter 
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refers. Salvation, it was mutually agreed, is eternal life, and be- 
longs wholly to the supernatural order ; and our argument was, 
then it must be unattainable without a supernatural knowledge 
and a supernatural ability, because man naturally cannot know 
the supernatural, or perform a supernatural act. ‘The minister 
saw very Clearly, that, if he conceded these points, we should 
by one or two moves more compel him either to give up salva- 
tion, or to admit the necessity of the Church as the supernatu- 
ral teacher, and of the assistance of grace as the supernatural 
power ; and then, perhaps, of the Sacraments, as the chan- 
nels of grace. In his letter he undertakes to escape the dif- 
ficulty by proving that man must have the natural ability to 
know and do the supernatural, or else not be receptive of su- 
pernatural assistance, either in knowing or doing. His ar- 
gument rests on the assumption, that the capacity to receive 
is the ability to do. Reduced to form, it is, — Whatever 
man has the natural capacity to receive he must have the 
natural ability to know and do. But he has the natural ca- 
pacity to receive the supernatural, or else no supernatural as- 
sistance — without supposing an infinite series of supernatural 
assistances, which is absurd— could ever be granted him. 
Therefore, he must have the natural ability to know and do 
the supernatural. 

‘¢ Human beings,’’ he says, ‘‘ have no other than human 
faculties, and man cannot, under any circumstances, receive 
that for which he has not a receptive capacity.”” But he 
must receive the supernatural or not be saved. ‘‘ In salvation 
there are at least three things distinct, — the subject, the ob- 
ject, and the instrumentality ; or, the Saviour, the saved, and 
the instrumental action of the Saviour on the saved.” This is 
not correctly expressed. ‘I'he saved, or one to be saved, is 
the subject, the salvation is the object, and the instrumentality 
is the means the Saviour furnishes the subject for gaining the 
object, and is, properly speaking, himself, who is at once the 
salvation and its medium. Thus corrected, the minister’s 
sense is, the salvation and the Saviour are both supernatural, 
but the subject is natural, and, prior to salvation, is at a dis- 
tance from the Saviour. ‘The two cannot be brought togeth- 
er, and the subject be saved, without the supernatural being 
brought into contact with the matural, and acting upon it. 
Therefore, — ‘‘ Salvation is possible only on condition that 
the natural may receive, may know and do, the supernatural.”’ 
It is clear from this that the minister assumes that the natural 
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capacity to be assisted by the supernatural is the natural ability 
to know and do the supernatural, which implies that the ca- 
pacity to receive is identically the ability to do. 

But this is not sound philosophy. The simple receptive 
capacity is very distinguishable from the ability to know and 
do. A man may have the capacity to receive a thousand 
pounds with which to pay his honest debts, and yet, before 
receiving them, no ability to pay a single cent. A man under- 
takes to raise a weight which exceeds his ability, and asks you 
to help him. ‘* No, my good man. You either have the ca- 
pacity to receive assistance, or you have not. If you have 
not, [ cannot assist you ; if you have, you have the ability to 
do, without my assistance, all you can do with it. and there- 
fore do not need it.””. The poor man, we apprehend, would 
respect your philosophy as little as your neighbourly feeling. 

‘I'he minister’s argument sins, in the first instance, by a bad 
major; in the second instance, by a conclusion too broad for the 
premises. All he establishes in his premises is, that the super- 
natural must come in contact with, and act upon, the natural ; 
from which all he is entitled to conclude is simply the capacity 
of the natural to be affected or acted upon by the supernatural. 
The capacity to receive an action is not, as we have seen, 
precisely the ability to perform an action ; there is a difference 
between striking and being struck. Consequently, from the 
capacity of the natural to be affected or acted upon by the su- 
pernatural, it cannot be logically concluded that the natural 
has the ability, without the supernatural, to know and do the 
supernatural. That the natural has the capacity to receive the 
the action, or to be acted upon by the supernatural, we grant, 
if the reception be taken passively, not actively. The active 
reception of the supernatural is itself supernatural, and the 
ability to receive it actively is included in the donum or super- 
natural gift, —is part of the supernatural assistance itself. 
The minister must prove, in order to prove any thing to his 
purpose, that the supernatural cannot reach the natural, unless 
there be, on the part of the natural, prior to its reception, the 
ability to recognize it as supernatural, and to receive it by a 
supernatural act, which he cannot prove, and which the nature 
of the case does not necessitate ; since all that is requisite on 
the part of the natural, in order to render man capable of be- 
ing supernaturally assisted, is the naked capacity to be acted 
on by grace. The moment the grace reaches him, it becomes 
itself immediately, by its own virtue, a supernatural assistance, 
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and the first act of the subject under it may by its means be a 
supernatural act. ‘The grace thus received, if not resisted, 
not only becomes a supernatural assistance to the subject, but 
may enlarge his capacity to receive more and more grace. 

If ‘* salvation has ever occurred in any one case, it is in- 
fallible proof that in human nature are powers that can realize 
the supernatural.”” Not at all. It only proves that man has 
powers which may be supernaturally elevated to the plane of 
the supernatural. ‘l'o be able to realize the supernatural, if 
the phrase has any meaning, is one thing ; to be capable of 
being supernaturalized, or of receiving supernatural assistance, 
is another thing. ‘T’o be the subject of supernatural assistance 
requires, as we have seen, only the naked capacity in the 
natural to be affected by the supernatural ; to realize the su- 
pernatural requires the ability to perform a supernatural act. 
The reasoning of the minister proceeds on the supposition 
that Almighty God himself cannot elevate man above the 
natural order, and, indeed, can raise him to nothing to which 
he has not the natural ability to raise himself. Is it thus we 
are to set bounds to Omnipotence ? 

‘¢ If the supernatural exists in human language, man can by 
the use of his own natural powers get at it.”” ‘That is, if the 
supernatural exist in the natural, or, in other words, if the su- 
pernatural be natural, man, by the use of his own natural pow- 
ers, can get at it. Possibly; and yet even of that we are not 
quite certain. ‘The whole of nature has not yet been ex- 
plored, and she contains secrets that man, by the use of his 
natural powers alone, to say the least, cannot easily ‘‘ get 
at.” But perhaps we mistake the thought of the minister. 
Perhaps he means, that, if the supernatural is expressed in 
human language, so far as it is so expressed, we by our 
natural powers can apprehend it ; if so, we have no objections 
to offer. All revealed propositions are, as propositions, or 
as proposed for our belief, apprehensible by our natural pow- 
ers. But this is not the question. Are they in fact revealed 
propositions ? Are they true? These are questions which we 
can answer only as supernaturally taught. Perhaps, again, the 
minister means to say, that the supernatural revelation, if made 
through the medium of the Holy Scriptures, or if recorded in 
them, can be ascertained by the simple exercise of our rea- 
son. ‘This, if true, would by no means meet the whole diffi- 
culty ; for not the hearers, but the doers, of the word are 
blest, and by our own strength alone we cannot do what the 
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word requires, as is evident from the fact that the work to be 
done is supernatural. But it is not true, as is evinced by the 
doubts and perplexities of commentators, and the multiplicity 
of contradictory doctrines deduced from the Scriptures by 
those who take them as their sole rule of faith. Protestants 
have been at work for three hundred years to ‘‘ get at’ the 
sense of Scripture, and their disagreement among themselves 
proves that they have not as yet succeeded ; and there is no 
great rashness in asserting, that, if they have not been able in 
three hundred years to succeed, they never will. ‘Three hun- 
dred years are long enough for an experiment, and any ex- 
periment that has been faithfully tried for that length of time, 
without success, may be set down as a total failure. More- 
over, even if one by his natural powers could ascertain all the 
doctrines contained in the Scriptures, it would not help him ; 
he would have nothing supernatural in them, unless he had a 
supernatural authority on which to assert their inspiration. 

‘¢ If it is accessible by any means, the individual man can 
get at it.’ ‘The design of the minister in this is to say, that, 
if the Church can get at the supernatural, the individual may. 
He wishes to establish it as a fact, that the Church has no 
powers but those which she derives from her individual mem- 
bers. His notion is, that the Church is a mere collection of 
individuals, and that the individuals are the same whether out 
of the Church or in it. ‘This is the notion of all Liberal Chris- 
tians, so far as our knowledge extends, and proves them to 
be ignorant of the mere alphabet of our holy religion. The 
Church derives nothing from individuals ; but they derive 
every thing from her. Her powers are from God, are su- 
pernatural, and it is only through union with her that individ- 
uals are supernaturally born ; for she is the Mother of all the 
faithful. Because through her men may get at the super- 
natural, it does not follow that they can without her. ‘ If 
the supernatural is accessible by any means, the individual 
man may get at it.”? Granted, if he adopt the proper means, 
—not if he neglect them, and take improper means. ‘The su- 
pernatural, through grace, is accessible to all men, but only 
in the way God has prepared. If we scorn that way, and 
seek to get at it by a way of our own, we shall not find it 
accessible. 

‘¢ In nature we see the supernatural flowing into the natu- 
ral, into the ultimates and particles of all things. God is su- 
pernatural. He is not nature, and nature is not he ; yet he 
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pervades all things, — is omnipresent in nature.”? Our Prot- 
estant minister does not appear to understand what is meant 
by supernatural. His supernatural does not transcend the 
order of nature. God, as manifested in or by nature, though 
distinct from nature as the cause from the effect, is still in the 
order of nature ; for, thus manifested, he is simply the God of 
nature, or nature’s God. Supernatural is that order which 
transcends the order of nature, and it is only as author of an 
order above the order of nature, that is, the order of grace, 
and as manifested in it, that God is supernatural in the theo- 
logical sense of the term. ‘This appears to be a fact which has 
escaped the minister’s attention, and the singular confusion of 
his statements and reasonings results from his not having duly 
considered it. ‘he simple truth is, he has no conception of 
the supernatural, or at best does not admit it at all in the sense 
we understand it, as it were easy to infer from his attempt to 
prove that it lies within the range of our natural faculties. We 
may dismiss, then, to his private meditations what he says 
about the capacity of unthinking and unintelligent nature to 
receive the supernatural. 

‘¢ Man has powers like the Eternal Mind, to the extent to 
which the Eternal Mind may be known.’’ Natural powers to 
the extent to which the Eternal Mind may be naturally known, 
we grant; to the extent to which the Kternal Mind may be 
supernaturally known, we do not grant, for it is the point in 
dispute. ‘* Man can know God only through kindred powers.”’ 
Kindred powers are powers of the same order. The propo- 
sition of the minister, then, is, that the subject knowing and 
object known must be of the same order. This is precisely 
what we maintain, if restricted to the ascending scale. ‘The 
higher order may know the lower, but the lower cannot know 
the higher. ‘Then, since the natural and supernatural are dif- 
ferent orders, the supernatural above the natural, it follows 
the natural cannot know the supernatural, which is what we 
allege. ‘* Why could not Newton’s dog know Newton? Be- 
cause he had not the kindred powers.”? Newton’s dog very 
likely did know his master, and could know him, so far as 
Newton came within the order of the dog’s nature. But he 
did not know Newton in the sense in which he transcended 
that order, and could not for the Feason assigned, namely, — 
‘¢he had not the kindred powers,’ was not himself of the 
same order as Newton. ‘This is what we say. No one can 
know naturally above the order of his nature, and therefore no 
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one can know naturally the supernatural. But will the min- 
ister deny that Almighty God, if he had chosen, could, by a 
special act of his power, have so elevated the dog’s powers as 
to have enabled him to know his master in the full sense in 
which one man may know another? ‘l’o do so implies no con- 
tradiction. ‘I‘hen, God could have done it. Then, Newton’s 
dog, according to the general argument of the minister, had 
the natural ability to know his master ! 

‘*¢ Nor can we, any more than Newton’s dog, know the God 
who made us, without natural and kindred powers.” The 
conclusion contains more than is contained in the premises. 
The premises contain kindred powers only, not natural and 
kindred. We, no more than Newton’s dog, can know the God 
who made us, without kindred powers, that is, powers of the 
same order, we grant ; without natural and kindred powers 
we cannot know him naturally, we also grant ; cannot know 
him supernaturally, we deny ; for our natural powers may be 
made of the same order by being supernaturalized. 

‘¢ Did any man in or out of the Church ever know God ? 
If so, this position is proven.’? What position? If any 
man has ever known God, the position that God may be 
known is proven, but not that God as supernatural may be 
known by our natural powers. The reasoning of the minister 
himself proves the reverse. Man can know God only so far as 
he has kindred powers, or so far as he is like God. He can, 
then, know God, by virtue of his natural likeness to God, only 
to the extent of that natural likeness. ‘That natural likeness is 
natural, therefore in the order of nature ; and therefore by it 
man can know God only in the order of nature. But man 
can know God only to the extent of his likeness to God. 
Then, to know God as supernatural, he must have a super- 
natural likeness to God. ‘Then, either God as supernatural 
cannot be known, or man’s natural likeness to God may be su- 
pernaturally elevated. ‘The minister, then, must either admit 
the necessity of the supernatural elevation of our powers, or 
else deny the possibility of knowing the supernatural. 

‘¢ Man may know the supernatural, if he have kindred pow- 
ers.”? Unquestionably. But from the fact that man has a 
natural likeness to God, and may by his natural powers 
know God in the order of nature, we cannot conclude that he 
has a natural likeness to him as supernatural, and may know 
him in the supernatural order. We have, if you will, kindred 
powers in the natural order ; but natural powers can be kin- 
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dred only to the natural. Since the minister says we can 
know only by virtue of kindred powers, it follows that we can 
know the supernatural only by supernatural powers ; for only 
the supernatural is kindred to the supernatural. ‘T'he minister, 
therefore, refutes himself, and assigns an unanswerable reason 
against the natural ability of man either to know or to do the su- 
pernatural. His mistake, however, is not in his logic, but in 
his premises, in his notion of the supernatural. If he had un- 
derstood what we mean by supernatural, he would either have 
admitted our positions at once, or denied the supernatural al- 
together. 

‘¢ If man cannot by nature know the supernatural, when it 
lies before him, then he cannot know it at all.””. This conclu- 
sion follows only from the false assumption, that the capacity 
to be supernaturally assisted is the natuval ability to know 
the supernatural. ‘This assumption, after what we have said, 
cannot be insisted upon. Setting this aside, the true conclu- 
sion is, if man’s nature cannot be supernaturally elevated to 
the level of the supernatural order, then he cannot know the 
supernatural, which we grant. ‘That he can be so elevated 
implies no contradiction ; and we know God, who is omnipo- 
tent, can so elevate him, if he chooses. What is meant by the 
supernatural lying before us we do not know. ‘The natural 
lies before us ; but the supernatural, so long as we are in the 
natural order only, does not. If all that is intended be, that 
we, by our natural powers, can apprehend the propositions of 
the supernatural revelation, when placed before our minds, we 
do not object; but even if we could not so apprehend them, 
we should not concede that we could not apprehend them at 
all ; for nothing hinders God from elevating us supernaturally 
to their apprehension, if he pleases. 

‘¢ For he must know the supernatural either by natural 
means or by supernatural. If by natural, my view is sustain- 
ed. If by supernatural, he must understand his means, or he 
cannot use them.” If by natural means, his view is sustain- 
ed, we grant. But the supernatural cannot be known by nat- 
ural means, as we have proved, even from his own principles. 
Therefore his view is not and cannot be sustained. If by su- 
pernatural means, he must understand his means, or he cannot 
use them. Conceded. Quid inde? Then he must under- 
stand them by his natural powers? ‘This does not appear. 
For aught that appears, the supernatural means may bring with 
them the supernatural ability to understand them. The minister, 
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had he succeeded in proving that to be receptive of supernatu- 
ral assistance necessarily involves the natural ability to know 
and do the supernatural, would have been entitled to this con- 
clusion ; but this he did not succeed in proving, and cannot 
prove, as we have shown. Moreover, by the very supposi- 
tion, the means are supernatural, and the minister makes un- 
derstanding of the means a part of the means. ‘Then the un- 
derstanding itself must be supernatural. Implicat in terminis, 
to say the understanding as a means is natural, when the means 
are assumed to be supernatural. 

‘¢ If man gets at salvation supernaturally, then he gets at it 
by his own powers, using the supernatural as a means.’? By 
his own powers supernaturalized, transeat, by his own pow- 
ers unelevated by the supernatural, we deny it, for reasons 
already assigned. ‘The minister forgets, that, in his analysis of 
salvation, commented on some pages back, he has assumed 
that the supernatural acts on the natural. In that analysis he 
undertakes to show that the supernatural must come in contact 
with and act upon the natural, as the necessary condition of 
salvation. He now reasons on the supposition, that the natural 
must come in contact with and act upon the supernatural, that 
the supernatural is merely passive matter, on and with which 
the natural is to operate. This is not what we have been 
taught. Grace is not passive, but active, and acts on us before 
we act with it. The first act towards salvation is an act of 
grace. It is not we who get at the supernatural, but it which 
gets atus. ‘The Saviour comes to seek and to save the sinner. 
Grace seeks us, finds us, reaches us where we are, and, the in- 
stant it reaches us, is the power of God within us to will and 
to do whatever he requires of us. It is the means of salva- 
tion, and of apprehending and using, as we are taught them, 
all the means requisite to salvation. We are not helped to 
the means by what we do prior to grace, or without it ; for no 
works contribute to salvation but those which grace operates 
within us, and we perform through grace. The minister 
would get rid of his difficulty, if he would bear in mind that 
the supernatural is given us, not obtained by us. 

‘¢ How may I understand Jesus and all inspired minds ? 
They utter, you say, the supernatural ; I grant it. But how 
am I to get at it, if [ cannot by my own powers understand 
the supernatural ?’? What our Lord says in person or by 
inspired organs is the Christian revelation. The minister’s 
question is, how he is to get at this, if he cannot understand 
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the supernatural by his own powers. If, by getting at this, 
he means apprehending it when properly proposed, he can 
get at it with his own powers; but in so doing, he does not 
by his own powers understand the supernatural ; for Chris- 
tian doctrines, humanly apprehended, are, quoad nos, only 
human doctrines. ‘lo get at them, in the sense required 
for divine faith, requires the supernatural elevation of our fac- 
ulties by the grace of faith. God can, if he chooses, so ele- 
vate them. Consequently, it is not impossible to get at the 
revelation without being able by our own powers to understand 
the supernatural. 

‘¢ Can the Church remove the difficulty ?”’ The difficulty 
the minister imagines, we have shown, does not exist. That 
difficulty is, that the capacity to receive the supernatural im- 
plies the ability to know and do the supernatural. ‘I'herefore, 
if you deny the natural ability to know and do the supernatural, 
you deny the capacity to receive supernatural assistance. ‘['his 
must apply also to the Church. If, then, you deny to the in- 
dividual the power to understand the supernatural, you deny 
the ability of the Church to help him. She either gives me 
the natural or the supernatura]. If the natural only, she gives 
me only what I already have. If the supernatural, she en- 
counters the same difliculty, for she can give it only on condi- 
tion that I am able to understand the supernatural ; which you 
deny. But we have seen that it does not require the previous 
ability, without supernatural assistance, to understand the su- 
pernatural. Consequently this difficulty vanishes. It is idle 
to pretend that God cannot elevate us by grace above our 
natural capacity and ability. ‘The minister professes to believe 
in supernatural inspiration. The inspired must have had the 
natural capacity to be inspired, or else they could not have 
been inspired ; but had they, therefore, the natural ability to 
know without the grace of inspiration all that God by in- 
spiration revealed through them? And could not God possi- 
bly inspire them to reveal truths which transcended the reach of 
their natural ability? If he could not, will the minister tell 
us wherein the matter of revelation, or the mysteries of faith, 
differ from the matter of human philosophy ? If he admits 
that God ever inspired any man to reveal what could not have 
been reached by the human intellect: unassisted, he yields the 
whole question. 

The only difficulty there is in the case the Church can re- 
move, if she be what she professes to be. If she has received 
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the deposit of faith, if she is commissioned and supernaturally 
assisted to keep and faithfully propose it, she can remove the 
only real difficulty there is to be removed ; for we know then 
that what she proposes for the word of God is his word, and 
therefore infallibly true. And here is the only open question, 
the only question proposed to our natural powers. Has Al- 
mighty God instituted the Church, and authorized her to teach 
in his name? If you postpone the question as to what is 
taught, till you dispose of the question, Who or what is the 
teacher ? your difficulties will soon vanish. ‘This, too, is the 
only reasonable course. ‘I'he Church comes to us as an am- 
bassador from God, and if she comes from him, she comes 
with credentials, and we should examine her credentials before 
examining her message. If her credentials are satisfactory, if 
they prove that God has sent her, then we know that her mes- 
sage is fron: God, and that we are bound to receive it, be it 
what it may. If her credentials are such as to prove beyond 
the possibility of a reasonable doubt that she is from God, 
reason requires me to believe her message, however unpalata- 
ble I may find it, unintelligible, or apparently unreasonable ; 
for I can have no higher reason for declaring her message un- 
reasonable than I have for believing her from God, and nothing 
is more reasonable than to believe God. If you seek, you 
will find her credentials all that your reason can ask. You 
will find them accrediting her beyond the possibility of a rea- 
sonable doubt, as the ambassador of God, sent to treat with 
you in his name. ‘Then, whatever she proposes in his name is 
infallibly true. Then, after this, you have only to listen, as a 
child to his mother, to her instructions, and she will tell you 
what else you want, and how you may get it, and render you 
all needed assistance. 

We agree with the minister, that ‘* any man with an honest 
heart may come to God,” but only in God’s way, and as God 
draws him. ‘‘ No man can come unto me except the Father 
draw him.”’ But if we refuse to come in God’s way, if we 
will not suffer him to draw us, we shall not find him, though 
he is not far from every one of us. ‘The minister greatly mis- 
conceives the Catholic doctrine, if he supposes it renders the 
approach to God more difficult. The contrary is the fact; 
and, according to it, it is every one’s own fault if he remain 
at a distance from God. The Church is provided expressly 
to bring him to God, to afford him that precise help he needs 
to enable him to come to God. Hence her glory, and the 
tender love we have for her. 
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We have touched upon all the points in the letter which 
have struck us as important. ‘I'he minister must be on his 
guard against impatience and hasty conclusions, rely on God 
rather than on himself, and be willing to pause and let God 
speak. We are all more ready to instruct the Almighty than 
we are to let him instruct us; and no people in general use 
reason more unreasonably than they who declaim the most vehe- 
mently for the use of reason. Nothing is more reasonable than 
to believe God on his word, or unreasonable than to distrust 
the teaching of one he has commissioned to teach in his name. 
We should beg of God to give us true docility, a childlike wil- 
lingness to follow him, to believe what he says, and then sit 
down calmly, patiently, and with all our powers to inquire if 
he has commissioned any one to speak to us in his name. He 
may have done so ; and if he has, that is the one to whom we 
must listen. And he has done so. ‘The Blessed God has 
not left himself without a witness on the earth. We own that 
it seems almost too good to believe ; but nothing is too good 
for our God to do. Men disbelieve the Church, in reality, be- 
cause they have but low notions of his goodness, because they 
do not believe him good enough to provide so liberally for our 
darkness and our weakness. How should they, when they 
have no conceptions of the kingdom of grace, none of the su- 
pernatural ? OO, if they could once rise above nature, and 
catch but the feeblest glimpse of the glory of God as it shines 
in the face of Jesus Christ, they would never again distrust his 
goodness, or believe any thing too good for him to do! He is 
better than we can think, has provided more liberally for us 
than we have ever dared wish, or been able to conceive. O 
God, who would not love thee, that but beheld thy love and 
mercy, of which the Church, after all, in this earthly state, is 
but a feeble manifestation ? Thy love is too great for us ; it 
overpowers here on the way ; what will it be when we get 
home, and behold thee face to face, as thou art in thyself ? 


Art. V.— Dunigan’s Home Library. Nos. I. to VII. 
New York: Edward Dunigan. . 1846. 18mo. 


Mr. Duniean’s design in issuing this series of neatly exe- 
cuted little volumes is to furnish Catholics with useful and at- 
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tractive reading, which may lessen their temptation to resort to 
the light and mischievous literature with which the press is flood- 
ing the country. ‘This design does him great credit, and he 
spares no pains or expense in its execution ; but its execution 
is a matter of no little difficulty and delicacy. ‘The works pub- 
lished must be attractive, and in some degree adapted to the 
prevailing taste, or they will not be read by those for whom 
they are more especially prepared ; and must be moral, Cath- 
olic in tone and influence, or they will not be preferable to the 
literature it is hoped they will supersede. But to produce 
books which combine at once both of these qualifications re- 
quires a combination of piety, talent, and genius, which is not 
always to be had for the asking. Yet, when the intrinsic dif- 
ficulties of the design are considered, we are bound to say that 
it has thus far been executed with much more success than 
was to have been anticipated. All is not done that we could 
wish; but much has been done, for which we are grateful to 
Mr. Dunigan and the contributors to his series. 

These contributors appear to have regarded the religious 
novel as the literary form the best adapted to their purpose ; 
and in this they may not have judged unwisely. The religious 
novel is just now the fashion ; it is a form of composition which 
allows the author a large degree of liberty, enables him to 
make an attractive book without a too heavy drain on his learn- 
ing or his thought, and permits him to discourse on matters and 
things in general, without confining himself to one thing in par- 
ticular any longer than he finds it convenient, and to be grave 
or gay, to appeal to reason and learning, or to imagination and 
sentiment, according to his humor. But something may also 
be said against it. It in general is made up of two dissimilar 
parts, and it may be questioned whether the graver part, when 
read for the sake of the lighter, the religious for the sake of 
the sentimental, is likely to produce so much effect as the au- 
thor contemplates. 

Most Catholic novels which have fallen under our notice 
are made up of two distinct and separable portions, the sen- 
timental story, and the grave religious discussion. The latter, 
which is the more important part, is in general what may be 
found in any of our elementary works intended for those dis- 
posed to inquire into the claims of our holy religion, and is often 
copied verbatim from them ; and the sentimental portion, as 
far as it goes, is very much what is found in novels in general. 
Now these works are designed for Catholics, for Protestants, 
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or for both together. If for Catholics alone, this graver por- 
tion is hardly needed, for they know it already, and the novel 
will interest and attract them only in so far as it is light and 
sentimental. If they are designed for Protestants, to instruct 
them in our faith, to remove their prejudices, and to induce 
them to examine into the claims of the Church, they contain 
too little solid instruction, pass over too many important points, 
and dismiss in too summary a manner the real difficulties to be 
solved. If for both together, they fail, in failing to meet the 
peculiar wants of either. ‘They offer a certain quantity of 
light and sentimental reading, on condition that one consents, 
without a wry face, to take a certain dose of theology, which, 
if he is well, he does not need, and which, if he is sick, is not 
enough to do him any good. Moreover, it may be set down 
as a general rule, that they who are seriously disposed would 
prefer taking the theology by itself, and those who are not so 
disposed will skip it. ‘The one class will regard the light and 
sentimental as an impertinence ; and the other, the grave and 
religious as a bore. 

The authors of religious novels seem, in general, to take it 
for granted that the appeal to the sentimental, to the class of 
passions and interests appealed to by novelists in general, is 
harmless, if made in juxtaposition with an argument for religion. 
But we cannot but regard this as a mistake. Is not this ap- 
peal essentially the same, whether made by a Catholic or a 
Protestant ? Wherein is a Catholic, in so far as he relies on 
the sentimental for the attractiveness of his work, better than 
the Protestant who does the same? ‘The sentimental is the 
sentimental, let who will employ it; and it is to the employ- 
ment of it at all, as the source of interest in a literary work, 
that the moralist objects, not to the naked fact that he who 
employs it is out of the Church. The age in which we live 
is a sentimental age, and sentimentalism is the deadliest enemy 
to true piety, and to all real strength or worth of character. It 
enervates the soul, subverts the judgment, and lays the heart 
open to every temptation. ‘The staple literature of our times, 
the staple reading of our youth of both sexes, is sentimental 
novels and love-tales, and the effect is manifest in the diseased 
state of the public mind, and in the growing effeminacy of char- 
acter and depravation of morals. Nature herself has made am- 
ple provision for the passion and the sentiment of love, and 
they cannot be excited to an unnatural activity by the charms 
of imagination and the magic of poetry, without involving the 
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most grave consequences. The early Christians chanted the 
praises of virginity, and employed their imagination and poetry 
to win souls to God, not to madden two young persons with a 
blind and often a fatal passion for each other, and we do not 
well in departing from their example. 

All books which seek the sources of their interest in the 
passion or sentiment of love are to be distrusted, and so in- 
deed are all which, no matter in what degree, foster a senti- 
mental tendency. ‘The more delicate and refined the sentimen- 
tality, and the more apparently innocent and pure it may be, the 
more really dangerous it is. Works which are grossly sensu- 
al disgust all in whom corruption has not already commenced ; 
but works which studiously avoid every indelicate expression 
or allusion, which seem to breathe an atmosphere of purity 
itself, excite no alarm, are read by the innocent and confiding, 
insinuate a fatal poison before it is suspected, and create a tone 
and temper of mind and heart which pave the way for corruption. 
Corruption generally, if not always, begins in the sentiments, 
and in sentiments which in themselves are free from blame, and 
which apparently cannot be too strong or active. The Devil, 
when he would seduce us, comes, usually, disguised as an angel 
of light. If he came in his own shape, in his real character, we 
should at once recognize and resist him ; but coming disguised 
under the appearance of something which is held to be inno- 
cent and worthy to be encouraged, he is able to destroy the 
equilibrium of the character, to produce a morbid state of the 
affections, and to take from us all power to resist in the hour 
of trial. 

We speak not, of course, against genuine warmth of heart, 
real tenderness of feeling, and strength of affection. Nay, we 
are pleading their cause. ‘The sickly refinement, the morbid 
sentimentality, which the popular literature of the day has such 
a direct tendency to foster, is no less fatal to them than to 
piety and charity. Your inveterate novel-reader cannot love, 
in any worthy sense of the term. Her heart is blasé before 
she is out of her teens. Her whole being, body and soul, 
heart and mind, inside and out, from top to bottom, is diseased, 
full of wounds and putrefying sores. She has no health, no 
soundness, no strength to bear even the application of a remedy. 
She may talk charmingly, vent much exquisite sentiment, but 
if you want to find true warmth of heart, genuine affection, 
or a noble and disinterested deed, go not near her. It is this 
morbid sensibility, this enervating and corrupting sentimentali- 
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ty, which the popular literature of the day encourages, that 
we oppose, and every enlightened censor of morals does and 
must oppose. 

Now, the question seems to us pertinent, whether religious 
novels themselves, in so far as they are sentimental, do not, in 
their degree, tend to produce the very evil to which we refer, 
and which they are designed to cure. ‘They contain in gener- 
al, we grant, sound doctrine, and, so far as formal teaching is 
concerned, correct morals ; but do they, as a rule, concentrate 
the interest on the doctrine or the morals ? Does not the inter- 
est, for the most part, turn on the sentiments and passions and 
fate of the principal personages introduced, and is it not pre- 
cisely of the same order as that of novels in general? Is not 
a love-story a love-story, when told in connection with an argu- 
ment for Catholicity, as much as when told in any other con- 
nection ? And, so far as it is a love-story, are not its effects 
precisely the same ? Is there not truth as well as point in the 
remark which some one makes, that religious novels are usually 
wretchedly dull as novels, and miserably defective as moral 
essays or theological treatises, wanting the chief attractions of 
the popular novel, and obnoxious to most of the objections 
urged by moralists against it? We confess we cannot see 
how one is improved by reading a so-called religious novel, 
when he is induced to read it by what it contains of the sen- 
timental, more than he would be by any other novel, — or how, 
in proportion to the quantity of sentimentality it contains, he is 
less injured by it. 

We regard it, moreover, considering the end for which we 
need a popular literature, as a defect in the works which have 
fallen under our notice, that they nearly all appear to be writ- 
ten on the principle, that they must be filled with arguments for 
the Church, or have a good Catholic moral tacked on to the 
end, or they will not be recognized as Catholic. But, unless 
we are very much mistaken, a book may be recognized as 
Catholic by its spirit and temper, by the kind of interests it 
appeals to, the emotions it excites, and the general impression 
it leaves on the reader, as well as by its formal teaching. 
We have in our mind, just now, a very neatly executed little 
work, recently published, which contains an unanswerable ar- 
gument for the Church, and yet contains not a sentence which 
a Protestant, having one or two of our more widely circulated 
elementary works before him, could not have written, if so 
disposed. One does not like polemics everywhere, and on 
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every occasion. Why can we not have books which shall be 
attractive to the general reader, and be strictly Catholic, too, 
in their tone and influence, but which shall nevertheless be 
free from polemics? A book may be as truly Catholic by 
what it leaves out as by what it takes in, by refraining from 
appeals to those passions and interests which our religion 
teaches us to subdue or subordinate, as by its pitched battles 
for the faith. ‘The Tales of Canon Schmidt, so far as we 
have examined them, are illustrations of our thought. The 
Tears on the Diadem, by Mrs. Dorsey of Baltimore, in its 
general design, though not in its execution, is a specimen of 
the kind of religious novel we have in our mind, and would 
like to see flourishing among us. It seems to us we might 
have novels and popular tales which should have a high 
moral aim, a really Catholic influence, and be made sufficient- 
ly attractive by appeals to those interests and affections which 
the Church approves and consecrates, without set arguments 
for religion. ‘They could and would be read with pleasure 
and profit by those who are not quite zealous enough, nor quite 
serious enough, if you will, to be always delighted with re- 
ligious controversy. 

Good books in defence of our holy faith, adapted to all 
tastes and capacities, are no doubt desirable ; but whether a 
work, one half of which is a sentimental tale, and the other a 
brief, imperfect, and one-sided argument for Catholicity, comes 
within the category of such books, may be fairly questioned. 
Nor is this all. Desirable as such books are, they are not 
the books which we most want. We want books for those 
who are within as much, to say the least, as for those who 
are without. In this reading age, Catholics must and will 
read, and, if they do not find reading to their taste in the 
Church, they will be tempted to seek it out of the Church. 
The class of Catholics, whose welfare is in this respect to be 
especially consulted, are not the earnest, serious, and devout 
members of the Church, who are prompt to their duties, and 
find in religion itself all they need even to amuse them ; but 
that large class who think very little of any thing beyond the 
passing moment, and find no interest in moral lectures or re- 
ligious discussions. We want books for these, even more than 
for the conversion of those who are without. Catholic literature 
should be written primarily for the Catholic community, and 
adapted to its wants. Living as we do in a Protestant com- 
munity, where the wealth, the influence, and the worldly re- 
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spectability are in great measure on the side of those who, 
unhappily, are opposed to the Church, we are prone to un- 
derrate our own importance, and to place too little reliance 
on our own people. We should be glad to see Protestants 
converted, but for their sake, not for ours. ‘They have noth- 
ing to give us, nothing we want, and our first duty is not to 
them, but to our Catholic population. Indeed, the best and 
speediest way of bringing about their conversion, and of 
making this country truly Catholic, is for us to rely, after God 
and Our Lady, on ourselves, and to consult, and as far as we 
are able provide for, our own wants. We have enough in the 
simple fact that we are Catholics to be thankful for. ‘This 
simple fact gives us a wealth and a nobility which make all 
else in comparison poor and mean. Let us know, that, with 
God’s blessing, we are sufficient for ourselves, and think full 
as much of the importance of providing for the wants of those 
who are liable to stray away from us, as of meeting the wants 
of those who are already opposed to us. 

Our readers must not understand us as intending to imply 
that the little works included in Dunigan’s Home Library are 
doing nothing to meet the wants of these. ‘They do much, 
perhaps all that we could reasonably expect, but they do not 
do all we wish. ‘They do not seem to us to be sufficiently 
adapted to those among us who are thoughtless and giddy, 
trifling and vain, and careless of what is serious and holy. 
We want books which these will be induced to read, and 
which they may read without injury, and perhaps now and 
then with profit. We do much when we keep them out of 
harm’s way, out of the way of temptation, or of that which 
would be likely to corrupt them. Mr. Dunigan’s publications, 
excellent as they may be in their way, look rather to the con- 
version of Protestants than to the preservation of Catholics, 
and therefore, though looking to a good end, do not look to 
that which is at present perhaps the more important and press- 
ing. A Catholic young lady wrote us the other day to send 
her some books to read. She is sufficiently instructed in her 
faith not to need the more elementary books written to ex- 
plain and teach it, and not sufficiently devout to read only as- 
cetic books. What were we to send her, which would sup- 
ply for her the place of the popular literature of the day ? 
This case explains precisely the want to be supplied. But 
how this want is to be supplied we know not, and that it can 
be at once supplied from among ourselves, without borrowing 
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largely from the literature of other nations, we very much 
doubt, as we have said on a former occasion. 

We trust to the good sense and good nature of our readers 
not to misunderstand or to misapply our strictures. We are 
not insensible to the merits of the excellent men and women 
who are laboring assiduously in the cause of Catholic litera- 
ture, and our real motive is not to discourage but to encourage, 
not to depreciate but to aid them. We have not devoted the 
last twenty years to literary pursuits without learning how easy 
it is to find fault, and how difficult it is to attain to real excel- 
lence ; and though we fill the critic’s chair, we are not exact- 
ly without a human heart. We know something of what it is 
to struggle, and have not forgotten how hard it is to have one’s 
honest and earnest efforts treated lightly, or to be told, after 
one has done his best, how much better he might have 
done, if he had had the ability. It is easy to suggest an ideal ; 
it is not always easy to realize it. But, if we have the mat- 
tur in us, even the severe handling we receive from the critic, 
good-natured or ill-natured, will do us no harm. No man, 
says Dr. Johnson, was ever written down, but by himself. 
We think, however, our authors, even those we are most dis- 
posed to censure, have the power in them to give us some- 
thing better than we get, and that, if they would change some- 
what the character of their productions, they could easily ren- 
der them more excellent. We do not ask them to drop the 
religious novel, for it is perhaps, notwithstanding our stric- 
tures, the most convenient literary form which can now be 
adopted. But we do wish them to forbear seeking to recon- 
cile opposites in the same work. The religious will not neu- 
tralize the sentimental, and the sentimental is the worst pos- 
sible preparation for the religious. ‘They who would profit 
by the grave portions of the religious novel do not need the 
sentimental ; and they who cannot be drawn to read religious 
controversy without the aid of the sentimental will not be 
drawn by it; for the sentimental of itself indisposes them to 
whatever requires steady thought and sober judgment. We 
would, therefore, recommend the discontinuance of such re- 
ligious novels as seek to entice, through interests which centre 
in love, to the meditation of what is serious, pious, and holy. 
Let the love-story be omitted, and the appeal be made, not 
to interests which it excites, but to interests and affections 
which Catholic piety and charity do not require us to subdue. 
The love-story is the chief thing for which young people read 
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a novel, and, if retained in the religious novel, it will be the 
chief thing for which the religious novel itself will be read. 
The religious novel, then, becomes only a mere vehicle of 
sentimentalism. 

Love and marriage are important matters, no doubt; but they 
are not the whole business of life, nor are they so essential to 
usefulness or happiness as novels in general lead the inexperi- 
enced to imagine. Undoubtedly there must and will be mar- 
rying and giving in marriage, and this is well enough; but 
there are men and women, — very respectable people, too, — 
with warm and loving hearts, who continue to live, without 
love and marriage, very useful, and apparently very happy, 
lives. They remember their Creator, their Redeemer, their 
neighbour ; and the poor bless them, the orphan clasps his 
tiny hands in prayer for them, and God loves them ; and they 
have joy in hoping, though hoping in fear, that they may at 
last be received into mansions prepared for them eternal in 
the heavens. ‘There is not less to attract, to charm, to fix 
attention, in the love and espousal of the soul to her heavenly 
than to her earthly lover. Leave out, then, the earthly, and 
confine yourselves to the heavenly. 

We have read in our day a few novels, perhaps more than a 
few ; but we have found a higher and a more intense pleasure 
in the lives and legends of the Saints than we ever did in the 
novels even of the Magician of the North ; and it was a pleas- 
ure which we enjoyed without finding ourselves wearied and 
jaded in our feelings, ill at ease, and looking upon ourselves as 
in a false position, without place or duty in this low work-day 
world, and with no opportunity to bring out the power within 
us; but which refreshed and invigorated us, made nothing seem 
mean or low, every place the right place, every duty the 
proper duty, every hovel a palace, every dunghill a throne ; 
for in it we felt God was everywhere present, could be loved 
everywhere, in one place or from one position as well as from 
another, and that every place could be made sacred, every du- 
ty be ennobled, every soul be heroic, royal. There was no 
occasion for shifting one’s position, or changing one’s state in 
life. Communion with the Saints very soon teaches one that 
he may be above or time or place, and while in this mutable 
and transitory world, in some sort, live in the Eternal and Im- 
mutable. Can our writers find nothing here to enliven their 
works, to attract, charm, and elevate their readers ? 

But this it may be said is too high, too grave, and it is 
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necessary to descend to the earth, and appeal to a lower order 
of interests. We grant it. But cannot this be done without 
becoming sentimental ? Amusement, relaxation, has its place, 
and may be innocent and salutary. But the sentimental is no 
relaxation, is no amusement. It kills amusement, and substi- 
tutes the heart’s grief for the heart’s joy. Why not give us 
the heart’s laughter instead of its tears? Better, far better, to 
laugh than to sigh and mope. Old Chaucer, who belonged to 
England unreformed, to ‘* Merry England,” is too broad, and 
by no means free from grave faults, but his faults flow from his 
exuberance of life and health, and his influence is a thousand 
times less immoral than that of your Bulwers, D’Israelis, 
L. E. L.s, Tennysons, and Nortons. There is always hope 
of the heart that can laugh out and overflow with mirth. It is 
the heart oppressed with sadness, overclouded with gloom, that 
starts back with horror from a little fun and frolic, that is to be 
dreaded, both for its own sake, and that of others. 

The Catholic is serious, for he sees a world lying in error 
and wickedness, — serious, for he has his own sins to lament, 
his own soul to save, and he sorrows ; but never does he sor- 
row as one without hope, and his sorrow is less of the sensi- 
bility than of the will, less in what he feels than in what he 
wills. He is always free, calm, rational, possessing his soul, 
and overflowing with health and gladness. His free and joy- 
ous spirit he impresses on his literature. Catholic literature is 
robust and healthy, of a ruddy complexion, and full of life. 
It knows no sadness but sadness for six, and it rejoices ever- 
more. It eschews melancholy as the Devil’s besi friend on 
earth, abhors the morbid sentimentality which feeds upon iiself 
and grows by what it feeds upon. It may be grave, but it 
never mopes ; tender, affectionate, but never weak or sickly. 
It washes its face, anoints its head, puts on its festive robes, 
goes forth into the fresh air, the bright sunshine, and, when 
occasion requires, rings out the merry laugh that does one’s 
heart good to hear. England is sad enough to-day, and her 
people seem to sit in the region and shadow of death ; but in 
good old Catholic times she was known the world over as 
‘¢ Merry England.” It is on principle the Catholic approves 
such gladsome and smiling literature. It is only in the free 
and joyous spirit that religion can do her perfect work ; for it 
is only such a spirit that has the self-possession, the strength, 
the energy requisite for the every-day duties of life. Mrs. 
Dorsey has admirably illustrated this in her Sister of Char- 
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ity, in the contrast she draws between the sisters, Cora and 
Blanche Lesley. Cora is all light and life, never sad, always 
joyous, and always prepared for whatever is to be done, and 
able to do it; while poor Blanche is so full of sentiment, feels 
so much, that she is never able to do any thing that is painful 
or disagreeable. 

The contrast between Catholic literature and Protestant is 
striking. ‘I‘here is deep melancholy that settles upon the 
world as it withdraws from Catholicity. All Protestant na- 
tions are sad. ‘Their literature is dry and cold, or the wail of 
the stricken heart, whose ever recurring burden is, ‘* Man was 
made to mourn.”’ ‘Their epic is one long monotonous plaint 
of woe, or unearthly howl of despair. Read Milton, read 
Byron, read whom you will, it is always a lamentation. ‘There 
is no laughter, but the frightful Ha! ha! of the maniac. ‘There 
is no bounding of the heart, no sparkle of the eye, — unless 
over the wine-cup ; no fulness of life, no exuberance of health, 
no glorious heaven above, no flowery earth beneath, no sweet 
music from the grove. All is cheerless and dark. Man’s life 
is short and full of care and trouble. Whence comes it? Why 
is it? Whither tends it ?>— How could it be otherwise ? 
How should they chant in hope who hope have not? How 
should they exult in joy who joy have none? Even the 
Protestant ascetic literature is cold and forbidding, makes one 
feel that God is hard and austere, cruel and tyrannical, taking 
pleasure only in the sufferings of the creatures he has made 
and hates. It presents us no Father’s love, awakens no filial 
affection, never invites us to run with open hearts and joyous 
faces to our Father’s arms, to hang on his neck, and in our 
childish prattle tell him all we think, all we feel, all we fear, 
all we wish. ‘The very thought of doing so would scandalize 
it. Just as if the more tender, the more affectionate, the more 
familiar and self-forgetting our confidence, the less respectful 
it is, — and as if naturalness, simplicity, confidence, familiarity, 
are not what our good Father most loves in us ! 

Now against this pagan gloom, doubt, despair, and this mor- 
bid sentimentality, not pagan, but of modern growth, the curse 
of the literature of the age, it is necessary to be on our guard, 
both as authors and readers. If we must have a literature 
for those who are not serious,’for the weak and vain, let us 
have it, but let it be free, healthy, and joyous. Let it laugh 
out from the heart, the free, unconstrained laughter of inno- 
cence and gladness. Let it throw the sunlight over all the re- 
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lations of life. If it will unveil the heart, let it be the heart’s 
mirth, not its grief; and if it will parade the merely human 
sentiments, let it deck them in gala robes and crown them with 
fresh-gathered flowers. Let it beat the tambour, sound the 
trumpets, ring out the merry peal, and go forth with fun and 
frolic, in the exuberance of joyous spirits, if it will ; but let it, 
in the name of all that is sacred, never sigh, and mope, and 
talk sentiment. 

We have reserved but brief space in which to speak of the 
little works before us. ‘The first four numbers have been no- 
ticed in the former series of this Journal, and need not to 
be noticed again. ‘The best which has yet appeared is Zeno- 
sius, the first of the series, by the Rev. Dr. Pise, of New 
York, and is not obnoxious to the strictures we have made. 
It is what it professes to be, and the interest it excites is of 
the same order as its formal teaching, and the heart and un- 
derstanding of the reader are moved along together to the 
same end. There is no linsey-woolsey in it. Its author is one 
of our best writers. His works are always sure to be chaste- 
ly and gracefully written, sound in doctrine, pure in sentiment, 
and healthful in their influence. We regret that they are so 
few, and yet, with the author’s known devotion and fidelity to 
the calls of his sacred profession, sufficient for any ordinary 
man, we are puzzled°to understand how they can be so 
many. 

The Sister of Charity, Numbers V. and VI., is by Mrs. 
Anna H. Dorsey, of Baltimore, a talented lady, and a convert 
to the faith, who appears to devote all her time and thought 
to the cause of religion. ‘The work has some faults ; the 
only ones worth specifying are that it contains a love-story, 
and, what is worse, the lovers are cousins, and apparent- 
ly first cousins, and are married without even a hint that 
their marriage must be null. The work, however, is in the 
main free from sentimentalism, for the main interest of the 
story is not concentrated on the lovers. It is written with a 
good deal of power, and is highly creditable to the excellent 
authoress, and to the Home Library in which it appears. ‘The 
character of Cora Lesley is admirably conceived and well sus- 
tained throughout. She is a character worthy to be a wife, 
or, what is more yet, a Sister or Cuarity. Excepting 
the matter of the cousins, we recommend it very cordially to 
our readers, whether old or young ; they will find its perusal 
pleasing and not unprofitable. 
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The seventh number is entitled Julia Ormond, or the 
New Settlement. We do not know the author or authoress. 
It deserves a respectable rank among works of its class. The 
controversial part, however, is not felicitously managed ; and 
the work would better please us, if Abel had been converted 
without first falling in love with Julia, and if he had become a 
priest from a higher motive than that of his admiration of an 
excellent young lady, and his determination to prove himself 
worthy of having been her proselyte. We know not on whose 
corns we may be treading, nor how many smart gallants will 
spring up to challenge us, and we do not pause to inquire ; 
but this mixing of love and piety, and employing beautiful 
and fascinating young ladies for the conversion of sentimental 
young men, the common practice of lady-theological writers, 
is not altogether to our taste or to our judgment; and we 
think the effect of the work would. have been better, if Abel’s 
objections had been silenced by the father’s logic, instead of 
the daughter’s beauty. 


Art. VI.—LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


1.— Reasons for acknowledging the Authority of the Holy See of Rome. 
By Henry Masor. Philadelphia: For the Author. 1846. 12mo. 
pp. 248. 


Mr. Masor is a recent convert from Episcopalianism. We know 
little of his personal history and character, except that he was an Epis- 
copal minister highly esteemed by his own denomination, and at the time 
of his conversion the pastor of an Episcopal congregation in Philadel- 
phia, and is now, we believe, Professor of Hebrew in the seminary of 
St. Charles Borromeo, the diocesan seminary of the Bishop of Philadel- 
phia. The work before us is the account which he has judged it not 
improper to render to the public generally, and to his former friends 
specially, of the important step which, through the grace of God, he has 
been permitted and enabled to take, or the answer he has to give to 
those who may be disposed to ask, Why have you become a Catholic? 
The late hour at which we received the book has deprived us of the 
pleasure of studying it as thoroughly as such a work should be studied, 
in order to do full justice to the subject and to the author ; but from the 
hasty perusal of it which we have made, we cannot but regard it as a 
valuable contribution to our controversial literature. It is written in a 
clear, forcible, but simple and unpretending style ; the argument is con- 
ducted with skill, ability, and erudition ; its tone, though firm and un- 
compromising, is mild and winning ; and the work appears to us, taken 
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as a whole, to be the best popular defence of the Papacy against An- 
glicanism which has recently been made. It proves that the author has 
studied his subject calmly, patiently, and impartially, and that he is a 
man of a high order of mind, and ripe scholarship, as well as of most 
attractive sincerity and modesty. 

Mr. Major writes with great earnestness and singleness of purpose, 
and his work must carry conviction wherever it is seriously and candidly 
studied. No Episcopalian can read it with any degree of candor, with- 
out feeling in his heart, whatever he may profess with his mouth, that 
the author’s reasous fully authorize the important step he has taken. 
These reasons seem to us to settle the question, and to leave nothing to 
be said for the clear and full understanding of the matter in controversy. 
They fully explode the pretensions of Anglicanism, expose its sophistry, 
and drive it from every ground on which it can even attempt to plant 
itself; and they fully and triumphantly establish the claims of the Ho- 
ly See,— prove almost beyond the possibility of cavil even, that the 
Church in communion with the Holy See is the Church of God, and 
that no individual or body of individuals not in that communion is in 
communion with God’s Church. The work, therefore, is a refutation, 
not only of Episcopalians and Anglicans, but of Protestants in general. 

We like Mr. Major’s book for its thorough-going character. It proves 
that the author is really and truly a convert, and able to write with Cath- 
olic simplicity, freedom, and directness. He is gentle, meek, humble, 
as should be every Catholic writer; he studies to say the truth in a 
manner as little likely to offend as possible; but he shows no disposition 
to whittle Catholicity down to the narrow aperture of the prejudices of 
its enemies. He sees that there is an essential difference between the 
Church and the sects, and he is neither afraid nor ashamed to say so. 
We like this. The spirit of the Church is always to insist, with special 
earnestness and firmness, on the special point which her enemies attack 
with the most violence ; and we may always regard as the point to be the 
most strenuously asserted and defended, at any particular time and place, 
the point which is at such time and place the most offensive to those 
without, and against which they direct their principal attacks. When 
the hostility is especially against keeping pictures, images, and relics, 
and paying them due honor, then the true Catholic is sure to fill his 
house with them; when it is directed against the Real Presence, then 
the Church institutes the office of the Holy Sacrament, and carries 
the Adorable Host in triumphal procession; when controversies arise as 
to the change of the Elements, and men profess to be willing to admit 
the change, but do not like to call it Transubstantiation, she insists on 
the word itself. So, when the Papacy is regarded as the greatest diffi- 
culty in accepting the Church, it should be placed in bolder relief, and 
the authority of the Holy See be asserted in the fullest and strongest 
terms that the truth will warrant. We are glad, therefore, that Mr. Ma- 
jor, in the true Catholic spirit, that never compromises, and that loves a 
doctrine all the more for its being assailed by the enemies of the Church, 
has made his first appearance before tHe public as a Catholic in an un- 
answerable work in defence of the Holy See. ‘To the clamors of our 
countrymen against the Pope, the dangers of Papal authority, and all 
that, he replies, that the Papacy is the Church, the Pope the Vicar of 
our Lord Jesus Christ on earth, and, if you war against the Pope, it is 
either because you would war against God, or because you believe God 
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can lie. If you believe God has commissioned the Pope, and that God 
will keep his promise, you must believe his authority is that of God, 
and can be no more dangerous than would be the authority of our Lord, 
were he present to exercise it in person. 

We are also pleased to find that Mr. Major is a simple-minded con- 
vert, who comes to the Church to be taught, not to teach, and is willing 
to take the Church as she is, and on the grounds on which she has hither- 
to been taken. He brings herno theory or ingenious hypothesis of his 
own, and, laying it at her feet, modestly assures her that it will give him 
great pleasure to find his thoughts on the same subject coincident with 
hers. We like this. Indeed, we like the book, so far as we have ex- 
amined it, not a little. It has given us a most favorable impression of 
the author, as a man of ability, as a scholar, and as a Catholic, and we 
bless God, for his sake and for ours, that he has been gathered into the 
fold of the true Shepherd. | 


2. — Pére Jean, or the Jesuit Missionary. A Tale of the North American 
Indians. By James McSuerry, Esq. Baltimore: J. Murphy. 
1847. 


Tuis is Number IX. of Murphy’s Cabinet Library. Of the preceding 
numbers of the Library we cannot speak, as the publisher has not seen 
proper to send them to us. This little work appeared first in the pages 
of the Catholic Magazine, where we read most of the chapters, as they 
came out, with interest and pleasure. The tale is high-wrought, and 
contains scenes sketched with great vividness and power. ‘The character 
of the North American Indian, in many of its traits, is happily seized, 
though perhaps in others & Ja Cooper rather than & Ja Nature. The 
character of the Missionary seems to us drawn to the life, unless it falls 
short of the truth. It is impossible to exaggerate the meekness, hu- 
mility, self-immolation, disinterestedness, ardent love of souls, and pa- 
tient endurance of every privation and torture, of the early Jesuit mis- 
sionaries among our North American savages. Imagination cannot come 
up to the reality, and fiction but weakens and renders credible the truth. 
If Mr. McSherry had just selected one of these early missionaries, or a 
Jesuit missionary even now in a savage country, and given a plain, un- 
varnished biographical sketch, he would have given us a work of more 
thrilling interest than even Pére Jean. We shall hope to meet the 
author again in the field of literature, into which in this little volume 
he enters with so much promise. 


3.— Pauline Seward. A Taléiof Real Life. By Joun D. Bryant. 
Baltimore: Murphy. 1847. 2 vols. 12mo. 


We have received only the first volume of this work, the second 
being, we presume, not yet issued. We must wait the reception of the 
second volume, before we commence reading the work, and therefore 
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must reserve to a future occasion the expression of any opinion we may 
form concerning its merits or defects. It is a religious novel, not by a 
lady, which circumstance is not a presumption against it. We have 
heard it well spoken of, and we have no reason for thinking it is not a 
work of solid merit. We hope it has no love-story, and that it avoids 
seeking in the tender passion the wings on which to soar to heaven. 


4.—A Universal and Critical Dictionary of the English Language ; to 
which are added Walker’s Key to the Pronunciation of Classical and Scrip- 
ture Proper Names, much enlarged and improved ; and a Pronouncing 
Vocabulary of Modern Geographical Names. By Josep E. Worces- 
TER. Boston: Wilkins, Carter, & Co. 1846. 8vo. pp. Ixxvi. and 956. 


Mr. Worcester’s character as a lexicographer is well known, and 
has for some years been highly esteemed in this community ; and we 
have no hesitation in saying that he has here furnished us decidedly the 
best dictionary of our language for common use which has yet appear- 
ed. As a defining dictionary, it may not deserve the highest rank, 
though it deserves a very high rank; but in relation to the vocabulary 
of the language, to its orthography and pronunciation, it is all that can be 
asked. The marking of Americanisms, provincialisms, and words obso- 
lete in some of their senses, or not in good usage, will be found a great 
convenience, even to those who have no mean critical knowledge of the 
language ; and the addition of Walker’s Key, andthe Pronouncing Vo- 
cabulary of Modern Geographical Names, greatly enhances its value. 
We cannot say any thing more in its praise than that we keep it lying 
on our desk when writing, and, however much we may be disposed to 
differ from the author as to the precise meaning of a particular word or 
mode of pronouncing it, we always feel bold and sure when we have 
himon our side. The work will, unquestionably, very soon become 
throughout the country, for ordinary use, the standard dictionary of the 
language, and settle it so far as a living language can be settled. 


eee 


5.— A Comprehensive Lexicon of the Greek Language, adapted to the Use 
of Colleges and Schools in the United States. Third Edition, greatly 
enlarged and improved. By Joun Picxerine. Boston: Wilkins, 
Carter, & Co. 1846. 8vo. pp. 1456. 


We have been disappointed in not receiving a critical notice of this 
improved edition of Pickering’s Greek Lexicon with English definitions, 
and can in our present number only announce it. Mr. Pickering’s name, 
however, is a guaranty that it is a work, of learning and research, and 
well adapted to the. purpose for why@it is specially prepared. We 
have been assured by competent judges, that it isa work of solid merit, 
and for the use of schools and colleges is the best Greek lexicon within 
the reach of the English or American scholar. We like the plan of 
studying Greek through the medium of our own language; for in studying 


a foreign language, whether dead or living, it is of great importance that 
we take care not to lose the idiom of our own. 
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6.— The Daily Exercise: consisting of the Holy Mass and Vespers; with 
Morning and Evening Prayers. To which is added a Selection of 
Hymns and Prayers for Confession. Revised by the Rr. Rev. Dr. 
Kenrick. Boston: Donahoe. 1846. 32mo. pp. 192. 


Turs is an excellent little prayer-book, the contents of which are cor- 
rectly set furth in the title-page. Among the Hymns, we missed, not un- 
unwillingly, the Protestant hymns which we occasionally find in our col- 
lections. It has a singular effect to hear in a Catholic church a hymn 
sung, which we have been accustomed to give out when an heretical 
minister, and for the moment we seem to be carried back to the meeiing- 
house. 


7.— Life of Stephen Decatur, a Commodore in the Navy of the United 
States. By Avexanper Suipett Mackenziz, U.S. N. Boston: Lit- 
tle & Brown. 1846. 16mo. pp. 443. 


Tue author of this volume has gained an unenviable notoriety, and 
we confess to taking up his life of Commodore Decatur with a strong 
prejudice against him. We find no fault with the decision of the court 
which acquitted him of the charge of murder in the Somers tragedy; 
but we have never been able to find any justification of his conduct in 
that tragedy, but his unofficer-like panic. We do not suppose hit to 
have been actuated by any felonious intent or improper motives; but we 
have never been able to persuade ourselves that the summary execution 
of young Spencer, Cromwell, and Small had the least plea in necessity, 
or the least excuse in any real danger of a mutiny. The mutiny was 
probably the mere talk of a wild and rattle-headed young man, and the 
joke which was played off upon atimid lieutenant. Nevertheless, in 
spite of our opinion of the Somers tragedy, and our strong prejudice 
against Captain Mackenzie, we must admit that he has here given us a 
well written and exceedingly interesting volume. We are not well 
enough informed on many of the topics he introduces to be able to say 
whether he is or is not always correct; but he appears to have aimed at 
truth, and, so far as we can judge, may be relied on. He has a tendency 
now and then to attempt fine writing, and to sentimentalize ; but in gen- 
eral his narrative is simple and flowing, his reflections are pertinent, 
and his suggestions worth considering. He writes with warm admira- 
tion for his subject, and with deep attachment to the navy. Of Com- 
modore Decatur we have nothing to say. There is no American that is 
not proud of his name, and that does not regret his untimely death. He 
was almost the first to give character to our navy, and he is the most 
brilliant of its heroes. We are glad thatsthis book has appeared at the 
present moment, and we are glad*that it imcidentally says so much in fa- 
vor of the navy. We hope ee our navy increased, till it shall at 
least equal one half of that of Gfeat. Britain; dnd we think it will be 
found good economy and a peace measure so to increase it. But we 
have no space to discuss the subject. Our readers will find many helps 
to its discussion in the work before us, as well as a noble tribute paid to 
one of the bravest, most brilliant, and accomplished of our naval officers, 
by one who, so far as this book goes, appears to be well qualified to ap- 
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preciate his character. We cheerfully recommend the work to our 
readers, as, with one or two exceptions, the most interesting Life, for a 
Catholic, which has yet appeared in the new series of Sparks’s American 
Biography. 


8. — Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature: a Selection of the 
Chowcest Productions of English Authors, from the Earliest to the Pres- 
ent Time, connected by a Critical and Biographical History. Elegantly 
illustrated. Boston: Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. Number I. 8vo. 
pp. 84. Price 25 cents. 


We have not much to say of this work, for it is unnecessarily offensive 
to Catholics. Yet it is got up with a good deal of literary talent and 
taste. The edition of which the first number is before us is well print- 
ed on good paper, and the illustrations are neatly executed. 


9.— Scriptural Temperance. A Sermon, delivered in the Hollis Street Meet- 
ing-house, Boston, on Thanksgiving Day, November 26, 1846. By Da- 
vip Fospicx, Jr., Minister of Hollis Street Society. Published by 
Request. Boston: Clapp & Son. 1846. Svo. pp. 26. 


Tue author of this sermon is a Unitarian minister, the successor of Mr. 
Pierpont as pastor of the Hollis Street Society in this city. With Mr. 
Fosdick we have no personal acquaintance, and, till we read this sermon, 
we knew not to which section of the Unitarian party he belonged, — 
the Centre, the Right, or the Left. ‘The sermon proves that he does 
not belong to the Mountain, and that he is far from being willing to ac- 
knowledge Mr. Theodore Parker for his leader. It is not to be expected 
that a sermon by a Unitarian minister will meet entirely our approba- 
tion ; but we have read this sermon with a good deal of interest and 
pleasure. It is able, and contains more sound sense and just thinking 
than we are accustomed to look for in Unitarian productions. With the 
main thought which runs through the sermon we heartily agree. Mr. 
Fosdick perceives the dangerous elements at work among us,—that prin- 
ciples are contended for and acted on which are incompatible, not only 
with Christianity, but with social order itself, —and that, unless some- 
thing can be done to arrest the radical tendency which has become so 
strong of late, it will be necessary to ay ae ere long, religion, society, 
and morals. His sermon may. as the sign of a reaction in the 
Unitarian body against the NO-WHITHER it has for some 
years been obeying, and_of an effort t n to sormething which has, at 
least, the appearance da@decency was a time when our Unitari- 
ans, in the human sense, were and respectable, when there was a 
certain sobriety in their views touching morals and society. But the 
younger generation of their ministers have lost the conservative spirit of 
their fathers, their moderation and decorum, and seem to be rushing 
headlong into the wildest radicalisms of the day, and to suppose that the 
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more zealously they espouse every humbug that comes along, the more 
true will they prove to the Author of our religion. Mr. Fosdick appears 
to be a man of soberer views, sounder judgment, and more just thought ; 
but we must express our doubts whether he will meet with a very 
hearty response from any considerable number of his own denomination. 
He cannot arrest the tendency he deplores; for, after all, it is the legit- 
imate tendency of Unitarianism itself, and one must either accept it, or 
cease to be a consistent Unitarian. Nevertheless, we thank Mr. Fos- 
dick for his discourse, and hope it is the promise of an upward tendency 
in himself. 


10. — The Goethean Hall, or the Anniversary of Goethe’s Birthday, Au- 
gust 28, A. D. 1846, in Mercersburg. Chambersburg, Pa. 1846. 
8vo. pp. 47. 


Tus pamphlet is interesting, inasmuch as it relates to the move- 
ment that is in progress among the Reformed Germans in Pennsylvania, 
— a movement of which we shall say something at our earliest opportu- 
nity. Itis rather amusing to find Luther and Calvin regarded as the 
successors of St. Bernard and St. Thomas. 


11.— The Metropolitan Catholic Almanac and Laity’s Directory for 1847, 
Baltimore: I. Lucas, Jr. 


Tuis almanac, for 1847, has appeared in due season, and is, as usual, 
filled with interesting matter for the Catholic public. Every Catholic 
family, of course, will make it a point to procure it. 


12. — The Investigator and Advocate of Independence. Edited by Josian 
F. Potx. Monthly. Washington, D.C. December, 1846. 


WE quote the title of this rabid Presbyterian magazine, for the sake of 
saying to the conductors of the Anticatholic press who honor us with 
their attacks, that we do not hald ourselves bound to notice any attack, 
unless it comes in a separate w spectable source, or in a pe- 
riodical not published oftener ; and, moreover, unless the 
matter alleged against us is e to sian ee The editor of the 
Investigator would do well to ts, e reasoning from them. 
M. Chevalier, of whom he speaks, no Catholic when he wrote his 
Letters on this country. He was a Saint-Simonian, and had been a 
Saint-Simonian missionary. What he is now; we do not know. It is 
easy to make out a case, where one has the manufacturing of his facts 
and principles. By the way, the writers in the Anticatholic papers, 
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in general, have little difficulty in establishing their conclusions. There 
is one in this city who, it is said, has completely annihilated us, 
by means of a principle which permits him to reason as if a demonstrable 
truth and a private opinion were one and the same thing; and there- 
fore, if private judgment be insufficient to settle the question whether 
there are inhabitants in the moon, we can have no sufficient authority 
for saying there was such a man as Julius Cesar, or that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles. Rare men are these 
Anticatholic writers. 


13.— A Selection of Songs and Ballads from Anglo-Irish Literature. 
Boston: Patrick Donahoe. 1846. 16mo. pp. 164. 


Tas appears to be a very judicious selection of songs, adapted to fa- 
vorite Irish airs. The songs are chiefly from Erin’s favorite bard, 
Thomas Moore, who, though he has written much that must be con- 
demned by the moralist, has yet roused the world to a sense of the 
wrongs inflicted on his countrymen, and by his Irish Melodies has well 
earned the title of patriot. Asa poet, he has proved that our language 
in melody and liquid sweetness, in the hands of a master, is not sur- 
passed by any modern language, not even by the Italian. What would, 
then, have been his song, if he had sung in native Irish, — the mother- 
tongue of music and eloquence ? 





14.— The One Progressive Principle. By G. T. Heapty. Delivered 
before the Literary Societies of the University of Vermont, August, 
1846. New York: John S. Taylor. 1846. 8vo. pp. 32. 


WE notice this address, out of regard to the literary societies before 
which it was delivered, and the university with"which they are connected. 
Of Mr. Headly we do not think much. He isa sort of male sentimen- 
talist, and has more show than substance. His ‘‘ one progressive prin- 
ciple ’’ is mere moonshine, and his reading of history is all in his eye. 
The principle of progress cannot be itself progressive, but must be im- 
movable, and the author’s slightest error is that of mistaking the effect 
for the cause. We go as far as any man in defence of liberty, but we 
ate yet to be convinced that the progress of liberty is to be measured by 
the destruction of its guaranties. Democ and liberty are not neces- 
sarily coincident, nor is the wi always wise or just. What 
we want, whatever the fi ent, are safeguards for lib- 
erty in the shape of che ute governments are always 
an evil, and the wisdo th consists in the adoption of 
methods for their limitatiof: 
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*.* We send out here the first number of our new series, with the 
compliments of the season to all our old friends, and to all the new 
friends it may find or make. As for enemies, being ourselves an enemy 
to no one, we take it for granted that we have none. The new series 
will follow in the track of the former, since the first volume. We enter 
upon the third year of our Catholic life, with the same heart and hope 
we did upon the first. We have made no important discoveries since, 
and have not been so fortunate as to get any new kink or crotchet in our 
head. The time has gone by that was set for our relapse into Protes- 
tantism, and as it has done so without our relapsing, we trust that the 
public will make up their minds to let us live and die a Catholic. We 
find ourselves very well satisfied with the Church, and with our Catholic 
friends ; and ask nothing but the boon, —and it is a great one, — to be 
permitted to devote what may remain to us of life and strength to the 
cause of the Church. Would that we had known the Church earlier! 
from many a pang would it have saved us. The world is too poor to 
pay the price of one hour of Catholic life. 

In conducting our Review, we aim to speak freely, plainly, directly ; 
but we do not aim totrample on any one’s feelings, or gratuitously to of- 
fend the most delicate sensibility. We cannot always commend; we are 
obliged sometimes to censure; but our readers need not suppose that to 
censure is more to our taste than to commend. We aim to make our 
Review Catholic, and as little unworthy of the Catholic community as in 
our power. Would, both for their sake and for ours, that it were less 
unworthy still! but we can do no more than we can; and Almighty God 
can, if he choose, make even a weak instrument mighty for good, and 
the most powerful, without his blessing, is only an instrument of evil. 
All rests with him, and og him alone should any of us place reliance. 

Some of the Journals which have kindly noticed us seem to have 
inferred, that we intended to enlarge our Review this#year to the size of 
the Dublin Review. Such has not been our intention, but we hope before 
a great while we may do it. We are not yet prepared, for we are not 
as yet sure of assistance enough from contributors to enable us, to do it. 
Such as it is, we send it forth to the public, and may they receive it with 
the indulgence with which they have heretofore been in the habit of re- 
ceiving our well-meant effor in any degree to direct the at- 
tention of our countrymen to it discusses, or if, under 
God, it becomes instrumen go ul to faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, as manifest in hi , olf labors will be amply re- 
warded. 





